VE TASTY RECIPES REVIVINGTHESOUTH’S MEET FLORIDA'S 


FORWILDHOG  FORGOTTENFRUIT TARPON GURU 


EXPLORE A 


TEXAS 
TOWN 


ON THE RISE 


Bermudan 
KaliLespereon the beach 
at Southlands park. 
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The world. It’s getting closer. 
A wild beauty beyond compare. 


Leaping whales, hulking bears and proud moose — 
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icons of Alaskan wildlife — sightings you'll forever treasure. 


Towering Spruce and blue-ice walls of calving 
glaciers reigniting your restless spirit. 


The world. It’s waiting for you. 


And we feel it, too. 


Come sail the most luxurious fleet in the world 
and rediscover the comfort and security found aboard 
our smaller ships, with never a crowd and with 
every luxury included. Explore each captivating port, 
returning each night to your own suite, refreshed 
and replenished daily, while savoring the 
most exquisite luxury dining at sea. 


The world is waiting. Begin your journey with Regent. 


Regent 


SEVEN SEAS CRUISES’ 


AN UNRIVALED EXPERIENCE’ 


CALL 1.844.4REGENT (1.844.473.4368) OR CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL ADVISOR 
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MONTEREY AND CLARO 


Colleetions 


a 


Schedule a Complnnentary virtual design consultation 
‘or shop-ontine. SummerClassicsHome.couiGG 


Unrivaled. 


GRADY-WHITE BOATS 


Exceptional attention to detail. 
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GREAT KWAITS 


2OU AND YOUR CREW ONA MISSION DOWN TO ISLAND BEACH 
—PACKED TO THE GILLS WITH GEAR, RODS, AND COOLERS OF FOOD: 
AND WHETHER 1 THE STRIPERS ARE HITTING OR NOT, YOU KNOW THAT 
SOMETIMES 7 ine BEST ADVENTURES ARE THE ONES CLOSE TO HOMEs 
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OUTDOOR QUILTED SNAP SWEATSHIRT 
designed by women for women 


WARMTH IN A SNAP 


Polyester fill for just the right amount of warmth e 
Quilted cotton jersey knit is comfy & soft e 
Two-way mechanical stretch for unrestricted movement 3} 


Snap-up collar protects against wind or 
opens up for warmer weather 


ORVIS' 


OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, AND APPAREL MAKERS. SINCE 1856. 


LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES + ORVIS.COM 


POO aa prop style by Charlotte Autry 


Vol. XV/ No.1 


Texas chef 
Jesse Griffiths’s 

Yucatdn-inspired 
bear pocchuc. 


Feral pigs are hellonthe 
environment—but can be heaven 
on the plate. Fram Cajun pork 
chops towhiskey-sauced 
meatballs, here are five tempting 
reasons to put wild hog on the menu 


By T. Edward Nickens 
Sea Change The Pawpaw Pusher Outside the Lines 
Beyond its fabled beaches Once a favorite of presidents and After stumbling upona trove 
and laid-back elegance, Bermuda pioneers, the sweet-tasting, golden-fleshed of mesmerizing paintings ataLouisiana 
offers a bounty of natural wonders. An pawpaw never quite hit the big time, museum, a writer embarks ona 
outdoorswoman discovers therestorative but a quietly determined West Virginian yearslong search to understanda 
power of the hidden coves, caves, and has devoted himself to reviving the mysteriousand unsung Southern artist 
cuisine that set the island apart South’s forgotten fruit who lived life by her ownrules 
By Latria Graham By Bill Heavey By John Ed Bradley 
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HAIG POINT 


— DAUFUSKIE ISLAND — 


- THE MAINLAND BEHIND - 


You don’t dare use the “T” word here. 
Typical just isn’t part of the language. Instead of cab rides and’ 
daily car commutes, it’s a ferry ride between islands. Thirty minutes 
of decompression, to relax and catch your breath through the Atlantic 
breeze. Instead of the stress of grocery shopping, it’s the Haig Point 
valet service, a crew that loads your bags from the store onto the ferry 
and delivers them to your doorstep. And shopping means hopping into 
a water taxi to Harbour Town on Hilton Head, seen just above the 


horizon, or a 45-minute ferry ride to glorious Savannah, Georgia 
at." ashy 


“4 


TAY & PLAY ‘| WEDDINGS | CORPORATE EVENTS 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
CEDAROAK KENNELS 


Top of 
the Field 


WITH COMPREHENSIVE, 
SPORTING-BASED TRAINING, 
CEDAROAK KENNELS TURNS 
ANY DOGINTOA FIELD- 
WORTHY COMPANION 


nce you teach a dog how 
to learn, you can really 
train them in anything,” 
says Zachary Kellerman, 
the founder of CedarOak 
Kennels. Building on his 
career in obedience train- 
ing, Kellerman went on 
to pursue a greater dream: opening his 
multifaceted gundogkennelinsouthern 
Illinois. At CedarOak, he trains pups of 
all ages and skill levels to be field ready 
in amatter of months, using a signature 
method inspired by obedience and tra- 
ditional English techniques, “Ifindareal 
joyinit,’ hesays.“Ourworkissoin-depth 
that bythetimeyourdogisbackwithyou, 
Ihavenoquestion it’s ready for the field.” 
Training isn’t the kennel’s only 
specialty; Kellerman also imports and 
breeds British Labradors, each from a 
longline of seasoned retrievers. “There’s 
an inherent sense of respect with these 
dogs,” he says. “This is truly what a Lab- 
rador is meant to do.” And whether the 
kennelis preparing dogs for the hunt or 
training them forlifein disability service, 
another of Kellerman’s acclaimed pro- 
grams, the regimen has proven results: 
“Each dogis different, but when we start 
with the basics, they develop a strong 
sense of what they need to do. It’s really 
amazing to see.” 


For more on CedarOak’s high-caliber 
services, visit CedarOakKennels.com 
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Room For Days, 


and nights, weekends, and dining out. 


BR-2] BELGARD ROOMS 


Dining Out 
2 


Browse, pick and click with the new Belgard Rooms portfolio. Simply me 
take our quiz or choose your own inspiration, then Customize and share your ideal 
design. To start planning your home addition, visit Belgard.com/rooms and design 


your outdoor room today. BELGARD 
PAVES THE WAY 


EDITOR'S 
LE THER 


® Follow meon Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


Yearning for 
an Escape 


LOOKING AHEAD TO THE JOY OF 
MUCH-NEEDED GETAWAYS 


ikemany others, asthe pandemicwore 
on this past year, I dabbled in ways to 
take my mind off the constant bar- 
rage of news of rising cases and shut- 
tered businesses. My COVID hobbies 
included carving hiking staffs from 
crape myrtle branches (after I out- 
fitted the family, there seemed little 
reason tosoldieron), learning the art of bonsai (but the 
idea of not encouraging robust growth ran counter to 
my gardening intuition), and trying my handat the gui- 
tar (tellingly, | brokea string the first timel attempted 
totuneit). But time at home also strengthened my ap- 
preciation for the freedom tohopinacaroronaplane 
and light out for places unknown. 

A few months before the pandemic hit, I found my- 
self at the Patagonia River Ranch in Argentina witha 
group of Garden & Gunreaders. Whilel’ve been fortu- 
nate enough to cast a fly rod for sailfish in Costa Rica, 
bonefish in the Bahamas, and king salmon in Alaska, 
this was the trip of alifetime. As I drifted the river, the 
scenery alone would have won the day, but the rain- 
bows and browns hit with abandon, and lunch on the 
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bank beneath the willows with a bottle of malbec was 
nothing short of dreamy. While the ever-present Pata- 
gonian windrustled thetrees, I thought, /need to bring 
my family here one day. 

It’s just that type of escape contributing editor La- 
triaGraham envisioned when she recently journeyed to 
Bermudato, as she told meinatext, “find myselfagain.” 
(Read about her experiences on page 79.) Many on the 
staff have that same feeling of wanderlust and the 
yearning for self-discovery that comes with travel. Art 
director Julia Knetzer hopes to visit friends in Ireland 
this year, atrip she’s long dreamed about. Photoeditor 
Margaret Houston Dominick wants to take advantage 
of Western France’s surfing and vineyard scene. And 
deputy editor David Mezz and his fishing buddies are 
planning to load up their kayaks and explore the wa- 
ters of the New River in Virginia. limagine you’re feel- 
ing that same itch to hit the proverbial road, and I’m 
hopeful this issue willinspire your own adventure soon. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


$4 DiBenedetto with anice brown trout 
4 during atrip to Patagonia. Below: 
Sam in the wood duck swamp. 


Kids 
Afield 


Amemorable 
firsthunt 


No doubt my greatest 
joy of this past duck 
season was my son's 
first duck hunt.Sam 

is stilltoo young fora 
gun, but I suited him up 
inanew pair of Gator 
Waders, put on his 
hearing protection, 
handed him his own 
flashlight for the pre- 
dawn trek to our small 
wood duck hole, and 
made sure his first ex- 
perience was all about 
him. The woodies were 
sparse that morning 
andididn'tfirea 

shot, butI didtakea 
brief spill inthe cold 
water while picking 

up decoys, much to 
Sam's delight. It was a 
morning neither of us 
will soon forget. The 
turkey woods are next. 


PINNACLE MOMENT 


Pinnacle moments are crafted by those you Jove in the places you cherish. 
The zero draft of a Hinckley lets you disappear to that seciuded beach on 
Edisto Island, empty cove in Maine, and anywhere inj between. Create the 
ideal setting; either inside or out with the vanishing @ft enclosure on the 


Talaria 43. Moments like this will be remembered—only on a Hinckley. 


Experience the moment: www.HinckleyYachts.com/gardenandgun 
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HINCKLEY YACHTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jill MeCorkle 


WRITER 
se] 


Inthe midst of writing novels or traveling 
onbook tours, the Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, author Jill McCorkle finds in- 
spiration for short works of nonfiction— 
often right under her feet. “The dogs are 
just endlessly entertaining and begging 
to be written about,” says McCorkle, who 
has authoredeleven novels and short 
story collections. And while the massive 
Bernese mountain dogs Lenaand Blue 
starin her latest story (p. 74), her labra- 
doodle runs the show at home. “Frankie 
isadiva,” McCorkle says. “She’s definitely 
in charge of the big babies.” For her next 
book, Goat Light, McCorkle teamed up 
with her husband, the writer and photog- 
rapher Tom Rankin, for acollection of 
tales from their family farm. 
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“Thedogsare just 
endlessly entertaining 
and begging to 


be written about” 


—dill McCorkle, who wrote the Good Dog column on page 74 


M. C. 
Taylor 
WRITER 
a 


Asthefront man 

and songwriter for 
Hiss Goiden Messen- 
ger, the Grammy- 
nominated Ameri- 
cana band basedin 
Durham, North Caro- 
lina, M. C. Taylor feels 
right at home spinning 
stories about big ideas 
and topics arising 
throughout the South. 
The prolific writer 
worked asa folklorist 
forthe state of North 
Carolina before turn- 
ing to music full-time, 
so penning anodeto 
his town's NorthStar 
Church of the Arts (p. 
120) and the spirit it 
contributes to Durham 
came naturally. “it’s a 
place that reflects the 
South that | believe 
we have the potential 
and capability to be,” 
Taylor says. His next 
album is slated for 
release in March. 


Latria 
Graham 
WRITER 

i] 


AsLatriaGraham 
taxied from the 
Bermuda airport to 
the Hamilton Princess 
& Beach Club, she 
pressed her face to 
the window to take 

in views of the sea, 
soaking inthe sights 
in preparation for her 
brief in-room quaran- 
tine until the results 

of the government- 
required COVID test 
came back. “There 
are no bad views on 
theisland,” says the 
Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, writer, whose 
work has appeared 

in Outside and the 
Guardian. “Not a single 
bad angle.” Once 

she began exploring, 
documenting hidden 
coves and tropical 
birds (p. 79), she had 
three words for the 
experience: “Dreamy, 
dreamy, dreamy.” 


Meredith 
Andrews 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
tf] 


Although Meredith 
Andrews haslived all 
over the world, she’s 
always called Bermu- 
dahome (p. 79). “In 
Sweden they have this 
lovely phrase, ‘home 
blind’—how when you 
live somewhere you 
can stop seeing the 
amazingness of it,” 
says the portrait and 
travel photographer, 
who has shot for New 
York and Travel + Le/- 
sure. “| don't get home 
blind here. I'm in awe of 
itevery day.” Despite 
her love for the “beau- 
tiful rock inthe middle 
of nowhere,” as she 
describes theisland, 
she’s no homebody. 
“love capturing 
Portraits of strangers 
innew locations,” 
Andrews says. “My 
favorite placeto shoot 
is anywhere | haven't 
been before.” 


John Ed 
Bradley 
WRITER 


Before John Ed 
Bradley first saw 
some of Cora Kelley 
Ward's paintings at an 
auction in 2012, he'd 
never heard of the 
Louisiana-born artist. 
But after that day, he 
couldn't get her out of 
his head. Bradley, who 
has written for Sports 
ilustrated and Esquire 
and whose eighth 
novel will be published 
this spring, spent 
portions of the last 
nine years researching 
Ward's fascinating 
history for “Outside 
the Lines” (p. 106). “I 
started calling people 
who knew her, and 
met with her surviving 
family members,” 
Bradley says. “I prob- 
ably talked to forty 

or fifty people for this 
story. After a while, you 
start to get a picture of 
who she was.” 


From left Tom Rankin; Graham Tolbert, Andrew Komylaic Meredith Andrews; Kimberly Bradley 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SWAMPS FOR 


10 YEARS 


PART OF YOUR WARDROBE 


Casa del Rio 


www.casadelriocollection.com 


LETTERS 


= Find uson Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


“My father was 
asked ifhehada 
knife handy. Hs 
reply: ‘Ihave my 
pants on, don't 1?”” 


TRADITIONS THAT LAST 

When I lived in Columbus, Georgia, our Piggly Wiggly (“Home 
for the Holidays,” December 2020/January 2021) was the source 
for all things wonderful. Local produce, areal butcher, and 
barbecue sauce from restaurants in town. Where else could you 
choose from six brands of grits milled less than an hour away? 


Rachel Sanchez 
Tampa, Florida 


Aimee Nezhukumatathil’s essay (“Home for the Holidays,” De- 
cember 2020/January 2021) reminded me of our family walking 
O’Leno State Parkin Florida. We give the rangers working on the 
holiday a pumpkin pie and then stroll along the Santa Fe River. 


Ann Lane 
High Springs, Florida 


LAUGHING MATTERS 

lenjoyed Roy Blount Jr.’s article on pocketknives (End of the 
Line, December 2020/January 2021). If my late father, a lifelong 
West Tennessean, was asked if he had a knife handy, his reply 
was always “I have my pants on, don’t I?” 


Robert Holt 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Isaw Leslie Jordan’s “hunker down” videos on Instagram and 
was hooked (Interview, December 2020/January 2021). 1 doubt 
he has amean bonein his body. 


Jeff M. Scott 
Jackson, Mississippi 


TREE’S COMPANY 

The Tree That Owns Itself (Our Kind of Place, December 2020/ 
January 2021) is one of my favorite pieces of mythology about 
Athens, one of the loveliest, weirdest towns you’d ever want to 
visit (or attend university in or decide to just livein permanently). 
Brian Vickery 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Ihave been growing a Meyer lemon tree (What’s in Season, De- 
cember 2020/January 2021) in the North Carolina Piedmont for 
years. I’m eating the best lemons anyone can put their hands on. 


Kenny Anderson 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


What’s 
something 
that feels 
Southern 
butisn’t? 

On Facebook and 
Twitter, readers 
told us what non- 
Southern people, 
places, and things 


seemrightathome 
around here. 


Poutine.| mean, gravy, 
cheese, and french 
fries? Howis that not 
Southern? K 

Hobbs Hyma 


Canadian butter 
tarts were bornto be 
baked in the South. 


@AlimoMorri 


Creedence Clearwater 
Revival sounds straight 
from Muscle Shoals. 
@quan nat: 


Julia Child felt very 
Southerntome. 
Yarbrot 


Paw Paw, Michigan. 
The nameandthelow 
rolling hills seem like 
someplace out of the 
South, Paul Shibley 


Shania Twain. 
y Hale 


The farther north in 
Maine you go, the more 
Southern it feels. 


Scrapple. It originated 
in Pennsylvania, but 
we're good at making 
andeating weird meat 
products down here. 


Su 1Kalle 


BEVOLO.COM + (504) 522-9485 + 521 CONTI + 318 ROYAL + FRENCH QUARTER + NEW ORLEANS 


HISTORY 
LOVES 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, SC 


Carl Borick 


DIRECTOR OF THE CHARLESTON MUSEUM 


A HISTORIAN, PUBLISHED AUTHOR, AND OCCASIONAL TOUR GUIDE, 
CARL BORICK STEERS AMERICA’S OLDEST MUSEUM WITH PASSION AND CARE 


or Car] Borick, curiosity has always been 

king. “The history bug bit meas akid,” says 

the Charleston Museum director. After 

earning his master’s in history, he began 

his career at the museum in its adminis- 

trative office in 1996, eventually transi- 

tioning to the role of assistant director in 

2001. When the museum’s longtime direc- 

tor retired in 2013, Borick was first in line for the job. 
As America’s first museum, the Charleston Muse- 
um plays avital rolein capturing the region’s history. “I 
tell visitors to come here before they venture out into 
the city, because it will help them understand every- 
thing else they see,” Borick says. Spanning ancient fos- 
sils toimages and textiles, the institution’s collection 
has been meticulously curated since 1773, sparking 
wonder ingenerations of patrons. “One of my favorite 
sounds is aschool group in our lobby,” he says. “That 
buzz of excitement...it’s the sound of our mission.” 


After nearly twenty-five years, the director still 
lights up when discussing Lowcountry history. He 
leads a Top Tentoura few times ayear, guiding visitors 
through his favorite pieces among the galleries. Sweet- 
grass basket fragments circal790 always make thelist, 
their patterns closely resembling the work ofthe city’s 
modern basket weavers. It’s discoveries like these that 
bring Charleston’s rich history to life. “They help ustell 
adeeper story of thosewhocame before,” he reflects. 

Borick spends his workdays steepedin local history, 
and his time off takes a similar shape. “I’ve written a 
few books on Revolutionary War history, so I love vis- 
iting the Powder Magazine and the Old Exchange,” 
he says. “The Ravenel Bridge is also one of the best 
vantage points for understanding naval operations 
during that time.” On anight out, the director can be 
found at adowntown haunt like Coast Bar & Grill, but 
his greatest pleasure is simply strolling the streets. “l 
swear youcan smellthe history on the breeze.” 


DISCOVER MORE OF CHARLESTON’S CULTURAL TREASURES AT EXPLORECHARLESTON.COM 


Explore Carleen 


EXPLORECHARLESTON.COM 


@ © @EXPLORECHARLESTON 
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EXPLORECHS 


T AOR GORE AaT watts 


— — BEFORE,A SHORT.ROAD TRIP 


IN SEARCH OF STRIPERS WAS NO BIG DEAtt 
AND NOW? IT’S TIMES@IKE THESE 
THATWILL GET YOU THROUGH. 


MEN’S TECH CHAMBRAY WORK SHIRT 


ON THE ROAD, HATCHING PLANS, 
WORKING HARD & LETTING IT FLY 


Lightweight, quick-dry, wicking fabric beats the heat © 
UPF 30+ blocks over 96% of harmful UV rays @ 


Mechanica! stretch for loading the truck ai] 
or casting the day away 
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TALK 
OF THE 
SOU 1TH 


YOUR GUIDE TO SOUTHERN CULTURE 
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SPORTING SCENE 


Making Waves 


GIGI LUCAS AND THE NONPROFIT 
SHE FOUNDED INSPIRE A 
NEW GENERATION OF SURFERS 
By Nila Do Simon 
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TALKOF 


IHESOUTH 


Lucas says 
she’s often the 
sole female in 
the “lineup”— 
where surfers 

queue up for the 
next wave—and 
almost always 
the only Black 
female 


na Wednesday morning in October in 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida, with the 
sun still low on its ascent, GiGi Lucas 
looked up from her surfboard to see a 
Black man walking along the sand. As 
she popped up onto the board, he came 
to ahalt and began staring at herinawe, 
“as if he were thinking, Wow, /’ve never 
seen that before,” Lucas says. 

The “that” sherefers to: an African American wom- 
an riding the waves, a rare vision among the sport’s 
abundance of shaggy-blond-maned males. In Jack- 
sonville Beach, Lucas says, she’s often the sole female 
in the “lineup”—where surfers queue up for the next 
wave—and almost always the only Black female. 

The African American community has long had a 
complicated relationship with the beach. The trans- 
atlantic Middle Passage that enslaved Africans en- 
dured stillincites adverse reactions to the ocean. Add 
to that the societal pressures put on Black women to 
straighten their natural hair (salt water can damage 
relaxed hair), and a dip in the ocean becomes a hard 
ask. In Florida, Black people weren’t even allowed on 
beaches until well into the twentieth century, when in 
1935 the business leader Abraham Lincoln Lewis de- 
fied Jim Crow laws by buying three parcels of land to 
create the state’s only Black beach resort town. Ameri- 
can Beach, forty miles north of downtown Jacksonville, 
became a coastal retreat for a generation, including 
Ray Charles and Zora Neale Hurston, before a hurri- 
canein1964.destroyed several buildings and develop- 
ment and desegregation ensued. 

Eighty-six years after American Beach’s founding, 
Lucas is writing a new chapter in the beach saga, with 
an emphasis on access and inclusiveness. The Flori- 
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danative, whois forty-one, grew up watching her par- 
ents compete in catamaran races and became drawn 
to the sense of adventure surrounding water sports. 
A chance outing seven years ago in Costa Rica intro- 
duced her to surfing, and she hasn’t stopped since. 
“When | surf, | feel free,” says Lucas, who goes out daily. 
“Surfing has taught me to be still and patient, to allow 
things that are bigger than me to take place in order 
for meto move forward.” 

In 2018, Lucas created SurfearNEGRA, anonprofit 
set on diversifying the lineup through its sea and land 
programs for school-age girls. The group, whose name 
combines the words for to surf and Black in Spanish, 
sends girls whohave little tono experience in the sport 
tosurf camps across thecountry. So far, sixty-four girls 
have started shredding the waves thanks to the non- 
profit, including DeyonaBurton, aseventeen-year-old 
high school senior from Jacksonville. Encouraged by 
her mother to try out surfing, Burton took part in her 
first camp almost two years ago. She was the only Black 
attendee at the one-day camp, led by white instruc- 
tors. As she waslearning the mechanics of asurfboard, 
Burton remembers looking up and seeing someone 
with a face similar to hers. It was Lucas. 

“When | met Miss GiGi onthe beach, I thought, Wow, 
you’re like me,” Burton says. Though Burton has lived 
about twenty minutes from the beach her entire life, 
she never thought about surfing until the summer of 
2019. No one in her family surfed, and Burton disliked 
the sport after her first try. Only when Lucas became 
her mentor did surfing grow on her. “Now, when l’min 
the water, Ihave this belief that can doanything,” says 
Burton, who goes out most free weekends. “Surfing has 
made me feel that if] put my mind to something, I can 
accomplish it.” 

InDecember, Lucas expanded the reach of Surfear- 
NEGRA by partnering with three Jacksonville-area 
Boys & Girls Clubs to introduce youths to Surfear- 
NEGRA’s jSurf the Turf! curriculum, which simulates 
thesport onland by using props suchas yogamats and 
skateboards. Lucas says she’s working on rolling the 
program out to moreclubs across the nation. 

Though she didn’t set out to be an activist, Lucas 
says she’s accepted the role. As a founding member 
of Textured Waves, a surfing collective for people of 
color, Lucas starredin last summer’s short film Sea Us 
Now, which reimagines classic surf culture with Black 
womenas the main characters. 

“We wanted to curate beautiful, stunning imagery 
of women whosurf,” Lucas says. “And hopefully, we’ve 
changed what the vision of ‘surfer’ looks like.” & 


Lucas rides a wave at dawn. 
Opposite: A surfboard designer in Costa 
Rica, where Lucas first fellin love with 
the sport, created her custom ride. 
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LAURIN MCCRACKEN’S VIVIDLY RENDERED 


STILL LIFES MAKE UP FOR LOST TIME 
By Michael J. Mooney 


aurin McCracken dabs his paintbrushinto 
alukewarm jar of water, then into one ofthe 
five different shades of black he has on his 
palette. After testing the color on ascrap, 
he takes the brush to the three-hundred- 
pound soft press Italian paper on his desk 
and makes four or five smooth, delicate 
strokes. “You can see the water soak into 
thefibers of the paper,” he says, his native Mississippi 
brogue apparent in every word. He’s about halfway 
through astill life: three blazingly bright clementines 
and a matte pewter tea set on a folded white cloth. 
Thin layers of tracing paper, secured with tape, pro- 
tect most of the piece in progress, leaving only asmall 
sectionexposed. 

That’show McCracken worksherein his Fort Worth, 
Texas, home studio: one minute detail at atime, creat- 
ing paintings so vivid they seem closer to photographs. 
The lines at the edge of his Ball jars look so crisp, the 
shadows sostark. Thecrinklesin folded foil, the gleams 
of light reflecting off silver: All temporarily trick the 
human eye. Inapiecehe just finished, an image of loose 
silverware for sale in a water-stained cardboard box, 
blue sky reflects in the curves of spoons and knives. 

McCracken, startlingly enough, didn’t start paint- 
ing until later in life. After a successful career as an 


architect, a watercolor class he took at age sixty while 
living in Virginia transfixed him, andhewentontotake 
classes at the Art Institute of Chicago. “Architects and 
watercolorists have a lot in common,” he says. “It’s 
about strategy and planning. | love breaking some- 
thing down into accomplishable pieces that add up to 
something beautiful.” McCracken, nowseventy-eight, 
has done just that to create his still lifes: glass jars, 
silver teapots, antique toys, vintage typewriters, old 
cigar boxes. He captures the beauty of a bygone era. 
When he began, “nobody was painting silver and no- 
body was painting glass,” he says. “I saw these things 
and thought it could be amodern-day Dutch still life.” 
Curators agree: Galleries, museums, and exhibitions in 
North America, Europe, and Asia have hung his work. 

One painting can take McCracken morethanahun- 
dred hours. His process starts with acamera: He’llar- 
range and photograph a composition that interests 
him, print his chosen image in high definition, and 
thenproject thepicture onto the wall upstairs so hecan 
traceit ontothethickItalian paper. Then he systemati- 
callyreplicates thecolor and shading ofeach tiny sliver. 

To demonstrate how he gets his brushes to form 
such a fine point, he wets one, then flicks it toward 
the floor. When he brings the brush back up, the tip is 
sharper thana freshly shaved pencil. The key to keep- 
ing the white so bright on, say, a piece of reflecting 
glass or silver, is not painting it at all. He instead uses 
masking liquid tocover up those areas when he’s work- 
ing, then removes the mask when he’s done. 

His rapid ascent inthe art world stuns him at times. 
“My retirement is more fun than my career,” McCrack- 
en says. “I’m the guy who gets up every morning and 
pinches himself.” Back in his studio, he touches his 
wrist to the paper to test the dampness, then adds a 
few more strokes of shading to the pewter bowl—cre- 
ating anew reality, one tiny element after another. & 
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A New Ranger in Town 


JARED PADALECKI RESURRECTS A TEXAS TV ICON 
By Allison Glock 


ared Padaleckihas been playing the good guy since he wasateen, 


beginning with his portrayal of flop-haired, square-jawed Dean— 
every mom’s vision of the perfect boyfriend on the beloved dra- 


f medy Gilmore Girls—and continuing to demon hunter and reluc- 
{ tant heroSam Winchester on Supernatural, the longest-running 
\ fantasy series in American television. Now, the thirty-eight-year- 


old father of threeis taking on the titular lead in Walker, areboot 
of Walker, Texas Ranger. The role is close to his heart—the series, 
filmed in part in his current hometown of Austin, tells the story of thestatehe adores. 
“This Walker, he toes the line a little more than Chuck [Norris]’s Walker did,” says 
Padalecki of his embrace of another upright-gentleman role, adding, “Those are the 
characters I’m drawn to. Men who are flawed but trying to do the best they can.” 


Men, inno small way, like himself. 


You were born in San Antonio. 

My parents still live in the house! grew up 
in. I loved my childhood. I’d bike, skate- 
board, play basketball, skin my knees, 
andjump fences. Iwas outsideall the time. 
You’d play for an hour and then go drink 
some water out of the nearest spigot on 
the side of the house and go back to play- 
ing. We lived by a train track, so we'd go 
out there andtry to set upapenny andlet 
it get smushed or throw rocks at passing 
cars, which probably wasn’t intelligent, but 
there wasn’t a whole lot to do. My mother 
and father came from pretty simple up- 
bringings, and they built a life and had 
somekids and nowmy brotherisasurgeon, 
my sister is an architect, and | wear make- 
up foraliving. [Laughs.] 


What was theworst rule to break 

in your family? 

If you were rude or misbehaved, you were 
going to be in trouble. My parents, under- 
standably in my opinion, would punish us 
for that. My parents were at our plays and 
basketball games. They were verysupport- 
ive. But they also refused todo everything 
for us. My household hadalot of discipline. 
What we call “Texas values.” 


Suchas? 

Treating peopleright, being kind. In Texas, 
possibly because of that heat, we dothings 
at our own pace. It’s not New York, where 
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it’s bang, bang, bang, get this done, get that 
done. When did Gilmore Girls, |was work- 
inginL.A. It’s beautiful and fullofpromise, 
but you'll see somebody and you’re like, 
“Hey, how you doin’?” And they’re like, 
“Good.” Andtheymoveon. In Texas, you’re 
crossing the street and you’re like, “Hey, 
how you doin’?” You’ve nev- 
er met this person and they 
go, “Well, as a matter of fact...” 
You end up having a conversa- 
tion. I’m not saying everything 
Texas has been initspast—and 
evenis currently—is perfect by 
any means. But the good got from Texas | 
hopetoinstillin my children and keepwith 
me for the rest of my life. 


You moved back to your home state 

ten years ago. 

Yeah. My wife [actress Genevieve Cortese 
Padalecki] and I settled in Austin. Other 
places certainly have a lot to offer. But 
they were never home for me. Here you 
know your neighbors. They drag our gar- 
bage cans back up to our house if they no- 
tice. We pick up their packages. There are 
always two kids from the neighborhood in 
my living room playing with my kids. “Hey 
Mr. Jared!” It feels like a family. 


Do you see Texas as its own thing, 
Southern-wise? 
Ido. Most Texans I know, we call ourselves 


Jared Padalecki, 
photographedin 
Austin, where he 
lives and the Walker 
series is filming. 


“Southern,” but we don’t say we’re “from 
the South.” Texas is almost its own coun- 
try. If you go to Europe and you say, “I’m 
from Oregon,” they’relike, “Allright, I don’t 
knowwhat thatis.” Butif you say, “I’m from 
Texas,” they’re like, “Ooooh y’all, yeehaw, 
cowboy hats!” You tell somebody you’re 
from Texas, they feel like they knowyouto 
some degree, and that’s acool feeling. 


What do you want to teach your children? 
That you can compete to win every bas- 
ketball game, to book every audition, to 
get the highest score on the test, and you 
can still be kind. You can be a gracious 
winner and a gracious loser. ] don’t think 
they need to learn two plus two right now. 
They'll learn that eventually, But they do 
need to learn howto be respectful to their 
teachers, how to show up on time, how to 
get along with friends in social circles, how 
to coexist. Because life is difficult, even 
when lifeis great. 


What’s something your father taught 
you about being aman? 

My dad was always very quick to admit 
when he was wrong. Every time you can 
say, “That was my fault” or “I was incor- 
rect,” you are actually becoming a better 
person. Being quick to accept culpabili- 
ty is a big part of who I try to 
be. There’s something sowon- 
derful about the feeling you 
get when you can say to some- 
body, “I’m sorry, no excuses, 
I won’t let it happen again.” 
There’s something very free- 
ing about taking responsibility. I falter, but 
Ireally strive tobe a good person. AndItry 
to forgive myself when lam not the person 
that I want tobe. 


Are you optimistic about the future? 
Extremely. I feel like the entire world has 
been through something so unexpected 
and tragic. We have all suffered together 
inour own ways. Andthisis going tosound 
weird, but ina wonderful way] thinka lot of 
us learned what wecan still be grateful for. 
When everything is crashing down around 
you, you have to find purpose. And I want 
tokeeponsearching for that purpose. The 
way I see it is, if you think you have all the 
answers, then what’s the point of living? 
I believe that if you haven’t learned from 
whoever you're talking to, then youhaven’t 
been listening. 8 
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Julien Baker’s 
Dark Magic 
THE FEARLESS SONGWRITER EMBRACES 
A BIGGER SOUND AND PULLS NO PUNCHES 
ON HER EXHILARATING THIRD ALBUM 
By Matt Hendrickson 

| / 
| / 
\I 
theory tohowmany cups of coffee she’s 
had this morning. Her dog, Beans, is a 
hound mix she adopted from a Nashville shelter, and 
for an artist known for penning first-person, emotion- 
ally draining songs, focusing her attention on Beans 
has beenarevelation. As theadage goes, “Did I save the 
dog or did the dog save me?” Baker concedes it might 
be more of the latter. 

Since her 2015 debut, Sprained Ankle (writtenin her 
dormroomat Middle Tennessee State), Baker has gal- 
vanizeda legion of fans with songs that are extraordi- 
narily personal but allow enough room for others to 
recognize their own experiences and hurt. Her live 
shows are hushed, communal affairs, the emotional 
haymakers often leaving attendees in tears. But after 
thesuccess of her debut and her 2017 follow-up, Turn 


Out the Lights, what should have been the best of times 
for Baker turned into some of the worst. 


y dog has to pee,” Julien Baker says al- 
most apologetically. We’ve been talk- 
ing for about ninety minutes, and the 
twenty-five-year-old Memphis native 
is affable and chatty on topics ranging 
from existential philosophy and music 
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Attheend of 2018, she had just finished touring with 
fellow acclaimed songwriters Phoebe Bridgers and 
Lucy Dacus under the moniker boygenius. Though the 
trio gushed over the creative spark the collaboration 
had produced, for Baker, who has been open about her 
substance abuse and mental health struggles as ateen, 
the joy slipped away when she suffered a relapse that 
forced her to cancel shows and appearances over the 
following months. “Ihad been inthis touring machine 
and everything had been going so fast for years,” she 
says. “It was like a speeding bicycle that slowed down 
enough for the wheels to come off. So I just hung out 
with, like, butterflies that I barely knew because that 
is so much more comfortable than having to have a 
vulnerable conversation where you tell someone, ‘I 
am not okay.” 

Steadying herself in the summer of 2019, Baker 
poured her experiences into writing the songs that 
make up her dazzling third album, Little Oblivions, a 
project she calls “dark as hell” but one that ultimately 
proved liberating. The album’s weighty grandeur is 
juxtaposed with sparkling melodies and a keen pop 
sensibility. The opener, “Hardline,” kicks off with won- 
ky minor-key synth before evolving into what could be 
a Taylor Swift song sucked into a whirlwind of distor- 
tion, while “Song in E,” with its tinkling piano, is one 
that Billie Eilish might wish she wrote. 

“As asongwriter, she does athing that’s really hard, 
which is to be open, honest, and emotional without 
making any mistakes,” says Grammy winner JasonIs- 
bell, a longtime fan who empathizes with Baker’s ups 
and downs. “It’s hard to write about depression and 

love and addiction without falling into clichés. Even 
some of the best songwriters, I think, just go ahead 
and let theclichés stand because they’re trying to get 
tothetruth. She doesn’t fall into those tropes.” 

The most distinctive feature of the album, though, is 
that Baker has addeda fuller sound to her arsenal, in- 
cluding banjo, mandolin, and, for the first time,drums, 
rather than the spare guitar and pianoof her previous 
efforts. She’s opened the door another crack, reveal- 
ing aricher self-portrait. “I still have this crazy control 
hang-up forsomereason,” shesays. “But] didn’t realize 
how much] missed collaborating with other people.” 

Bakeris understandably wary of characterizing Little 
Oblivions as aredemption project.She declines to give 
specifics on the events of 2019, though she knows she 
can be way too hard on herself. “My therapist says I’m 
the person with the least amount of self-compassion 
she’s ever seen,” she says wryly. But she’s grateful that 
she’s been given time to focus on her well-being—and 
on Beans (who nowreally needs tobelet out). Shemus- 
es about getting another dog, which she’d name Corn- 
bread, of course. “I never really got the dog thing,” she 
says. “Iwas like, yeah, animals, cute. But they’relovein 
its best form. She’s not even particularly good. She’s 
notparticularly obedient. But] still have this unexplain- 
able bond toher.She’s taught mealot about myself.” & 


Mardi 
Gras 


Grooves 
Cha Wa brings the 
NOLA funk 


ChaWa 
MY PEOPLE 
a 


Blending funk, blasting 
horns, and pulsing 
Afrobeat rhythms, the 
New Orleans band 
Cha Wa's blistering 
newailbum, My People, 
out this March, is 

as vibrant as a Fat 
Tuesday jaunt through 
the Garden District. 
Fronted by Joseph 
Boudreaux Jr, ChaWa 
showcases the tra- 
ditions of Mardi Gras 
Indians, mostly Black 
community members 
known for their music, 
dialect, andlegendary 
costumes and head- 
dresses that explode 
inarainbow of colors. 
Thetitle trackis an 
instant parade classio, 
with a shout-along 
ohorus, and the band's 
energy is relentless 
throughout. It will 
make you yearn for the 
BigEasy's smoldering 
streets.—M.H. 


Baker’s new album, 
Little Oblivions, is out 
in February. 
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BOOKS 


The Queen of 
Cross Creek 


BEYOND THE YEARLING, A NEW 
BIOGRAPHY UNEARTHS THE REAL 
MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 
By Jonathan Miles 


n1928, onclosetoa whim, a fledgling New York 
writer named Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings used 
an inheritance to purchase—sight unseen—a 
seventy-two-acre farm and run-down orange 
grove in Cross Creek, in the central Florida 
backwoods. Floridians and middle-school read- 
ers may recall the rest of the story. Rawlings 
(1896-1953) fell head over heels for this humid, 
palmetto’ed landscape anda decade later was embroi- 
dering vivid depictions of its flora, fauna, and folkways 
into twomagnificent books: Cross Creek (1942),amem- 
oir, and The Yearling (1938), a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel that established Rawlings as a seminal figure 
in Florida literature, the Willa Cather of the Cracker 
scrubland, the queen of Floridiana. 

In The Life She Wished to Live, the first major biog- 
raphy of Rawlingsin more than aquartercentury, Ann 
McCutchan tells the rest of the rest of the story: the 
friction with her snobbish mother that seeded Raw- 
lings’s desire for aroughshod, outréexistence; her for- 
tuitous alliance with the legendary editor Maxwell Per- 
kins, whose stable of authorsincluded Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald; the “weekend marriage” she enjoyed with 
her second husband, granting her the mental elbow 
room for her writing; and the lawsuit from an offended 
Cross Creek local, stung by Rawlings’s portrayal, that 
dragged on for five years and so soured Rawlings that 
she never wrote about Cross Creek again. Rawlings 
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@ The Life She Wished to Live, $35, W. W. Norton 


cleared her path through life as though armed witha 
machete; McCutchan, gracefully, records every chop. 

The Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings that emerges is or- 
nery in the best sense, like a salty aunt who the adults 
all fear but the teenagers adore. She was as adept at 
hunting alligators in Alachua County swamps as she 
was at arguing philosophy with Thomas Wolfe inaNew 
York dive bar. She drank, smoked, cussed, and drove 
therural back roads so recklessly that her car wrecks 
almost constitute a running gag in the book. (Raw- 
lings defended herself, not quite deftly, by claiming she 
drove “with deliberate slowness when Ihave hada good 
many drinks.”) Much like Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, The Yearling isnowadays considered children’s 
literature, because of its twelve-year-old protagonist, 
but Rawlings didn’t write it as such, nor was the nov- 
elinitially received that way. (Ellen Glasgow, the then 
doyenne of Southern lit, deemed it “genius.”) It’s got 
dark crannies. Its characters live on the knife edge of 
subsistence. The novel caught the mood of a nation 
in much the way John Lomax’s field recordings and 
Walker Evans’s photographs would. Depression-era 
readers embraced notits softness butits grit. 

Rawlings’s political awakening began with a strain 
of frustrated feminism. “There are times when I re- 
sent—almost to madness—being a woman,” she wrote 
inaletter. “Iwanttobeasolitary fighter, loving no one, 
with no one loving me.” Later, it expanded to include 
environmentalism and racial justice. The greatestim- 
pactonthe latter was the friendship Rawlings sparked 
with Zora Neale Hurston in the 1940s. Hurston, the 
author of Their Eyes Were Watching God, challenged 
Rawlings’s squishy views on race, helping her to “take 
the final step in my own liberation from prejudice,” as 
Rawlings later wrote. But Hurston also admired Raw- 
lings’s work. About Cross Creek, Hurston wrote her, 
“You have written the best thing on Negroes of any 
white writer who has ever lived.” This smacks of affec- 
tionate hyperbole until one sizes up the competition 
andrealizes howlittle existed. Another fan of the book, 
a young Coast Guard steward serving in the Pacific, 
wrote Rawlings to say what an inspiration it was. His 
name was Alex Haley: the author, decades later, of 
Roots and The Autobiography of Malcolm X. 

What set Rawlings apart was, I think, akindof hyper- 
attentive empathy. She listened deeply and earnestly 
tothe people of Cross Creek, Black and white. (Sodeep- 
ly, in fact, that the Dictionary of American Regional En- 
glish includes almost two hundred usages culled from 
her work.) She sought precision and dignity in howshe 
portrayed them. Asimportantly, she watched and lis- 
tened to the landscape they inhabited, the whistle of 
pinesinastorm andtherattle of fallen magnolialeaves 
on a roof, her antennae tuned to the subtle ways the 
landinfluenced its people and, in turn, how they affect- 
edtheland. Because “the joining of person to place, as 
of person to person,” she wrote, “is acommitment to 
shared sorrow, even as to shared joy.” & 


Dining on 
aDream 


Whatit takes to keep 
arestaurantrunning 


“Neither of us had 
opened a restaurant 
before, we werenot 
from Savannah, and 
we hadavery young 
and inexperienced 
staff” writes Mashama 
Bailey in Black, White, 
and the Grey(Lorena 
Jones Books), the 
riveting memoir of 
sorts she coauthored 
with John O. Morisano, 
her partner at the 
oelebrated Grey 
restaurant. “Thank 
goodness we never 
stepped backto view 
it from 10,000 feet.” In 
aback-and-forth style, 
they nowtake the long 
view to share how Bai- 
ley, a Black chef with 
Georgia roots, and 
Morisano, a freewheel- 
ing |talian American 
entrepreneur, tooka 
delicious dare. Each 
ohapter ends with 
apersonal recipe, 
includingsome from 
their grandmothers 
and one for the Paper 
Plane, the Grey’s per- 
fect bourbon-based 
aperitivo,—_CJ Lotz 
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Eau de Chapeau 


CAP CARE, WASP UPSIDES, AND MARDI GRAS AT HOME 
By Guy Martin 


Should you ever washa favorite hat? 

Just a few months ago, I’'d have suggested you get in 
touch witha good shrink oratrusty preacher to coun- 
sel you out of that heresy. Hats—particularly ones that 
have enjoyed years of outings—are sacred toolsin the 
kit. Touch them with soap? A thousand times no. Ob- 
viously, we all clean our guns, rods, and reels, just as we 
sponge the blood and feathers out of jacket pockets 
andbrush mudoff boots. Butarecent domestic debate 
provided mewithnuanceonwashing ahat. Towit: One 
favored cotton fishing hat has seen action in the Florida 
Keys, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Europe. Its 
nicksandfraysarethe proud record ofits battles. Once 
dark green, the thing has settled to a soft dove gray. 
The inch-wide sweat-and-grease stain at the crown 
took a decade for me to curate. Many fish, much sun: 
It had attained field-hat perfection. But around the 
house, its reception had grown less fond, to the point 
that, likea prisoner of war selected fordelousing, itwas 
frog-marched to the laundry. My beloved partner’s 
position was: “That thingis revolting.” [had visions of 
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disaster, but the hat emerged whole, if with ashadeless 
soul, and tighter, likea pair of jeans. The idea of wash- 
ing ahat still gives me the heebie-jeebies, but domestic 
harmonyis sometimes worth its sacrifices. Especially 
if you’re grinding other hats into perfect shape. 


Already dreading the serial assaults of hornworms 
and their ilk on this spring’s kitchen garden. Tips? 
By evoking this enemy, we take you to mean that your 
tomatoes, the holiest of Southern fruits, were target- 
ed last year. Before you reach for the old-school carba- 
ryl—the nerve agent that paralyzes pests while doing 
a number on your own system—take an early spring 
evening to dip into the third-century B.C. Sanskrit 
political canon. The Arthasastrais atreatise on state- 
craft, economics, and military strategy attributed to 
the Indian scholar Kautilya, a.k.a. Vishnugupta, a.k.a. 
Chanakya. While Kautilyawouldn’tseem tohave much 
tooffer on marauding hornworms laying waste to your 
prize Cherokee Purples, his point is a tactical one— 
namely, that the enemy of your enemy is your friend. 
Consider engaging an armadaof Trichogramma, head- 
of-a-pin-sized parasitic wasps and the tomato horn- 
worms’ dreadadversary. Trichogrammalay their eggs 
inside the moth’s eggs, which then, having nourished 
the wasp larvae, “wake up dead.” Bye-bye, Mr. Horn- 
worm! Trichogramma come in egg form, attached by 
the thousands tocards you strewabout as soonas you 
see moths. Once hatched, the wasps begin their own 
hunt for cozy moth-egg birthing beds. Ordering ahalf 
million or so Trichogramma means you’ve attained a 
peculiar farm rank: You’re the newly minted squadron 
leader of your own microscopic-insect air force. 


Thinking about moseying on down I-10 to New 
Orleans for the fat days this year. Reckon loughta? 
Scylla and Charybdis time, bay-bee. This rocky ques- 
tion is one we’ll face regarding every enjoyable oc- 
casion for some time. Fortunately, New Orleans has 
reined it in by canceling parades. The Quarter and 
the Marigny might be open, but our stalwart Antho- 
ny Fauci rules: Less maundering, less drinking, less 
howling at the moon, okay? For our New Orleans and 
Mobile brethren, Mardi Gras is not the one mad day, 
it’s a season. Stage a gentler staycation for you and 
yours. Duck season just flew by; cook a friendly pot of 
duck-and-andouille gumbo. Your piéce de résistance 
will be your playlist. Scare up some Jelly Roll Morton 
to set you right, temper with Allen Toussaint, Kermit 
Ruffins and the Barbecue Swingers, King Oliver, Irma 
Thomas, the Neville Brothers, the Dirty Dozen Brass 
Band, Louis Armstrong, any Marsalis, Jon Batiste, and 
salt in a touch of Fats Domino’s silky baritone. When 
it’s time to twerk and wail in the living room, Professor 
Longhair. Among the young’uns, go for Tank and the 
Bangas, Eric Vogel, Raja Kassis. The list is endless be- 
cause nothing—no hurricane, no virus—can stop the 
cradle of American music from rocking steady. 8 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRITT SPENCER 
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EXPERIENCE THE MAIN STREET 
OF CHARLESTON’S SEA ISLANDS 


SHOP | SIP. |\ SOCIALIZE | STAY 


FRESHFIELDS 


VILLAGE 


Charleston's most unique retreat destination offering distinctive fashion, delectable cuisine, 


memorable activities and unrivaled amenities, all in a relaxed Lowcountry setting. 


At the crossroads of Kiewah, Seabrook, and Johns Islands 


FreshfieldsVillage.com | 843.768.6491 | © W f 
165 Village Green Ln, Kiawah Island, SC 29455 


RARE EXPERIENCES 
ARE NATURE’S HOSPITALITY. 


RAISE A GLASS TO DAYS THAT ARE 
ANYTHING BUT ORDINARY. 


BLADE AND BOW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLA 
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SOUTHERN 
POCUS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Photograph by Chris Granger 
2011 


“Walking through Mardi Gras Worldis 
like seeing a who’s who of the past,” says 
the New Orleans photographer Chris 
Granger of the open-to-the-public ware- 
houses at Kern Studios, whichhas been 
turning out parade floats—including 
this grinning Ben Franklin sandwiched 
between the Three Stooges and NFL 
players—since 1947. “When I look back at 
this shot,” Granger says, “it just comes 
tolife; 1 can hear the floats rumbling and 
the people screaming for beads.” Blaine 
Kern, the founder of Mardi Gras World, 
passed away in June at ageninety-three, 
but NOLA’s parades (although on hold 
this year) testify to his enduring contri- 
bution to float design. “He embodied the 
spirit of Mardi Gras, and he left his mark 
onit,” says Granger, who photographed 
Kern several times over the years. “May- 
be this year will be atime to reflect onhis 
legacy, and since youcan’t goto the pa- 
rades, pay a visit to Mardi Gras World.” @ 
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A CELEBRATION 
OF SOUTHERN FOOD 


AND DRINK 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Duck and Waffles 


ATLANTA’S DEBORAH 
VANTRECE PUTS A GLOBALLY INSPIRED 
SPIN ONA SOUL-FOOD FAVORITE 


By Kim Severson 
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MEET THE 
CHIBF: 
DEBORAH 
VANTRECE 


Hometown: 
Kansas City, Missouri 


What she'd grabi, 


Autographed 
menus froma 
transformational 
meal at Charlie 
Trotter’s in Chicago. 
“Trotter used alot 
of products I had 
grown up with that 
nooneeverusedin 
that manner. I was 
amazed to see oxtails 
onhis menus.” 


Advice to 
young cooks: 
“People need to 
understand that the 
most basic recipe 
done well canturn 
intoa masterpiece. 
We often think we 
need to shoot for 
the foie gras andthe 
caviar forit tobe 
special. You don’t.” 


earning to cook came naturally for Debo- 
rah VanTrece. The owner of Twisted Soul 
Cookhouse & Pours in Atlanta with her wife, 
Lorraine, and daughter, Kursten, she spent 
childhood afternoons watching her grand- 
mother at the stove. There was the aunt 
who made perfect neck bones, and anoth- 
er who had macaroni and cheese down toa 
science. Her dad was often at the grill, and her mother 
would head right to the kitchen after work. “I liked to 
eat, they cooked well, and! paid attention,” she says. 

VanTrece left home to become a flight attendant, 
eventually moving to Atlanta to get married. She had 
always loved to cook, so when flight attendants went 
on strike in 1993, it seemed like the obvious answer. 
Afterculinary school, she worked as the executive chef 
for acatering company during the Olympic Games in 
Atlanta. That led to more jobs cooking for dignitaries 
and international customers, and she expanded her 
repertoire to the cuisinethat has made Twisted Soula 
favorite: dishes rooted inthe soul food she grewup eat- 
ing married withcomfort food from around the globe. 

Oneofher favorite jobs camein the late1990s, when 
she cooked for the German consul in Atlanta. He and 
his wife liked a mix of cuisines, but they always appre- 
ciated a good Schweineschnitzel, made by pounding 
cuts of pork loin thin, coating them in bread crumbs, 
and quickly frying the cutlets until crisp. “Tome, itwas 
the equivalent of country-fried steak in the South,” 
VanTrece says. And it became her inspiration for a 
sophisticated but simple take on chicken and waf- 
fles that stars pounded duck breast on top of asweet 
potato waffle scented with vanilla and cardamom. 

Shecameupwith the idea while working on her first 
cookbook, The Twisted Soul Cookbook: Modern Soul 
Food with Global Flavors, out this March. She knew 
that a duck breast would take well to the schnitzel 
treatment, and because duck pairs nicely with some- 
thing earthy and sweet, sweet potatoes werea natural 
building block for the waffles. 

For cooks newto pounding out duck breast, she ad- 
vises alight hand. It takes less pressure to flatten duck 
breast than it does chicken. After the breasts sit in 
the refrigerator ina generous sprinkle of seasonings, 
cooking takes only a few minutes. “You’re almost just 
putting some color on them,” she says. For the waffle 
batter, she bakes and mashes the sweet potato, leaving 
alittletexture so the waffles have abit more structure. 
(She even uses canned sweet potatoes if she’s short on 
time.) To finish, she suggests drizzling a little maple 
syrup or adding a dollop of peach jam. Some orange 
marmalade thinned out with water and heated until 
syrupy also brings some fruity sweetness tothe party. 

Thedishis exactly what VanTrece hopes to achieve 
when she cooks: recipes that draw on the best of tra- 
dition while offering something new. “I’m always pick- 
ing up ideas,” she says. “And schnitzel is one of those 
things that just staysin your mind.” @ 
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Duek 
Sehnitzel 
and Sweet 
Potato 
Waffles 


Yield: 4. servings 


For the duck: 


2large duck 
breasts, split in half, 
skin removed 
PAtsp. Lawry’s 
seasoned salt 

P4 tsp. onion 
powder 

P4 tsp. garlic 
powder 

PA tsp. pepper 

% cup all-purpose 
flour 

2eggs, beaten 

% cup panko 
bread crumbs 
PAtsp. herbes 

de Provence 

% tsp. kosher salt 
Vegetable oil 

for frying 


ILLUSTRATION BY LARA TOMLIN 


Place each duck 
breast between 2 
pieces of plastic wrap. 
Using ameat mallet, 
gently pound each 
breast untilit’s about 
Yainch thick. 

Inasmall bowl, 
combine the Lawry's, 
onion powder, garlic 
powder, and pepper. 
Sprinkle this season- 
ing onboth sides of 
duck breasts, place 
themin aresealable 
plastic bag, andre- 
frigerate for atleast 
4hours. 

While duck is inthe 
fridge, make the waffle 
batter (recipe follows). 


When you're ready 
to cook the duck, add 
the flour to ashallow 
bowl. Place the beaten 
egg in aseparate bowl. 
Ina third bowl, com- 
bine bread crumbs, 
herbes de Provence, 
and kosher salt. 

Dredge each duck 
breastin flour, dip 
inthe egg, and then 
dredge in the bread 
crumbs. Using your 
fingers, press the 
bread orumbs lightly 
into the breast to coat 
completely. Transfer 
the breast to a platter. 

Inalarge skil- 
let, heat %4 inch of 
vegetable oilover 


medium-high heat. 
Place no more than 
Sbreasts at atimein 
the hot oil. Cook the 
breasts 2 to 3 minutes 
oneach side, or until 
golden brown. Trans- 
fer the cooked schnit- 
zel to apaper-towel- 
lined tray to drain. 


For the waffles: 
INGREI S 
Icupcooked, 
mashed sweet 
potatoes (about 
llarge sweet 
potato, baked) 
% cup milk 
lTeggyolk 

2 tbsp. unsalted 
butter, melted 


2 tbsp. light 
brown sugar 
% tsp. ground 
cardamom 

% tsp. vanilla 
extract 
Icupall-purpose 
flour 

P% tsp. baking 
powder 

% tsp. ground 
cinnamon 

4% tsp. salt 
3egg whites 


Preheat an 8-inch- 
diameter waffle iron 
(the goalis to make 

4 waffles, but the 
recipe can be adjusted 
for different-sized 


waffleirons). 

Inabowl, combine 
sweet potatoes, milk, 
egg yolk, melted 
butter, brownsugar, 
cardamom, and vanilla 
extract. Whisk togeth- 
eruntil well blended. 

inalarge bowl, 
combine flour, baking 
powder, cinnamon, 
and salt. Add the 
sweet potato mixture 
tothe flour mixture 
and blend well. 

In another bowl, 
use astandor hand 
mixer to beat the egg 
whites to stiff peaks. 
In3 parts, fold the egg 
whites into the batter 
and gently mix until 


well blended. 

\f your waffle iron 
is prone to sticking, 
spray it with nonstick 
cooking spray or wipe 
it lightly with butter. 
Working quickly, pour 
batter onto the waffle 
iron and spread it with 
aspatula. The mixture 
will be thiok, so spread 
evenly. Close the waf- 
fie iron and cook 3to 
6 minutes, or untilthe 
waffle is golden and 
crisp and separates 
easily from the iron. 

To serve, place1 
duck schnitzel atop 
each waffle and drizzle 
with your favorite jam 
orsyrup. 
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Tocreate anew 
rendition of 
Long Gold—one 
with the vanilla 
and hazelnut 
notes that have 
made chefs love 
Carolina Gold— 
Anna McClung’s 
teamcrossed the 
latter with even 
longer rice 


wy, 


From top:A field 

of Carolina Gold near 
Hardeeville, South 
Carolina; ready-to- 
cook Carolina Gold, 
the ancestor of the 
new Santee Gold rice. 
Opposite: Farmer 
Rollen Chalmers, 
who willsoon sow 
Santee Gold. 


HARVEST 


Goldin 
These Fields 


ANEWRELATIVE OF 
CAROLINA GOLD RICE CROPS UP 
By CJ Lotz 


his rice, it loves gumbo,” says Rollen 
Chalmers as he waves his hand over a 
marshy field near Hardeeville, South 
Carolina. Gumbo stew goes well over 
rice, sure, but the gumbo he means is 
soil—a mix of mud and clay where rice 
plants thrive. Chalmers steps down a 
bank toward yellow stalks of Carolina 
Goldrice. “Downwind, youcan smell these fields, anice 
nutty smell,” he says. Soon, he’ll plantanewly conceived 
descendant of this heirloom rice, one inspired bya va- 
riety not harvested in these parts since 1862. 

Intheearly 1800s, near South Carolina’s Santee Riv- 
er, the planter Joshua John Ward found a lone panicle 
of strikingly longrice and developed it into aversion of 
Carolina Gold soon grown all over the region, largely 
by enslaved laborers. “With grains measuring up to 
halfaninchin length, Long Gold rice became the most 
highly and widely esteemed American rice,” says David 
Shields, aculinary historian at the University of South 
Carolina. “But the Civil War disrupted the complicat- 
ed seed management that kept the variety viable,” 
and Long Gold disappeared. 

That is, until Anna McClung, who directs the Dale 
Bumpers National Rice Research Center in Stuttgart, 
Arkansas, began reintroducing historic Lowcountry 
grains bred tobestronger than their ancestors. Tocre- 
ate anewrendition of Long Gold—one with the vanilla 
and hazelnut notes that have madechefs love Carolina 
Gold—McClung’s team crossed the latter with even lon- 
gerrice, and bred it for disease resistance and shorter 
stalks to withstand wind. “Rice moved away from the 
East Coast, not only because of the war,” McClung says, 
“but because of competition in the Mid-South, as well 
as the hurricanes that went through.” Irony has a way: 
As McClung and her team prepared to harvest their 
years-long experiment last summer, the remnants of 
Hurricane Laura passed through. “But our rice stood 
beautifully,” McClung says. 

This spring, farmers including Chalmers will trial 
the new hybrid seeds. With harvest success, the heir- 
loom grain purveyor Anson Mills plans to bag up the 
longer rice for mail order in late summer and donate 
profits toits project supporting Sealslandagricultural 
development. Written on each sack will be McClung’s 
namefor hercreation,anod totheriver on whosebanks 
thestory of American rice began: Santee Gold. & 
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Ojen 
Frappé 


Yield: 1 cocktail 
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24% 0z. Legendre 
Ojen 

8-10 dashes 
Peychaua’s bitters, 
plus 2-3 dashes 
forgarnish 


PREPARATION 


Combine Ojenand 


8-10 dashes of 

bitters ina mixing 
glass withice and stir 
until well blended 

and chilled. Strain into 
a double highball glass 
filled with crushed ice. 
Add 2-3 dashes of 
Peychaud’s ontop 

for garnish. 


DRINKS 


Carnival ina Glass 


A COCKTAIL FOR 
YOUR MARDI GRAS AT HOME 


By Wayne Curtis 


few years ago, I came across one of 
thoseirresistible Web quizzes. This one 
claimed, “We knowif you like black lico- 
rice with just one question!” Oh, really? 
I clicked, of course. The question: “Are 
/ you eighty years old?” 
Licorice doesn’t get enough respect 
for a flavor that apparently takes eight 
decades to fully appreciate. In any event, New Orleans 
has some age on it. The city had a well-documented 
fondness for licorice-inflected absinthe when it was 
legal before 1912, and licorice-inflected Herbsaint 
when absinthe was banned for about acentury after 
that. And those licorice notes remain an integral com- 
ponent of the Sazerac, the city’s official cocktail. 

New Orleans also developed an abiding fondness 
for Ojen, a sweet Spanishliqueur with prominent black 
licorice notes and roots inthe nineteenthcentury. Ac- 
cording to Southern Comforts: Drinking and the U.S. 
South, Ojen once starred in the famed frappé served 
at Brennan’s, which opened in 1946 in the French Quar- 
ter. Therestaurant toutedits Ojen frappé as “the pre- 
ferred absinthe of the Spanish aristocracy.” 

Aristocracy attracts aspiring aristocrats. Soon the 
Krewe of Rex, one of the city’s preeminent Mardi Gras 
organizations, embraced the Ojen frappé as Carnival’s 
cocktail. Despite its popularity in New Orleans, how- 
ever, Ojen lost the interest of the rest of the world and 
devolved into a regional curiosity. In the early 1990s, 
a British firm acquired the distillery, and shortly an- 
nounced it would cease production of Ojen. 

The Rex crowd, distraught, devised awork-around. 
With the aid of a city wine merchant, they asked the 
distillery to produceone more run of Ojen, the entirety 
of which was shipped to New Orleans. Those hundreds 
of cases were meted out froma warehouse and helped 
maintain order in the city for years. Then, about ade- 
cade ago, supplies started to dwindle; Ojen bottles 
began selling for upwards of a hundred dollars on the 
black market. That’s when the New Orleans-based Saz- 
erac Company stepped into the breach. The outfit re- 
verse engineered the liqueur in the lab, and five years 
agorolled out its own version: Legendre Ojen, which by 
general consensus makes for a worthy facsimile. 

Mardi Graswillbe celebrated in amuch-diminished 
fashion on February 16. But don’tlet that hamper your 
own celebration. Make an Ojen frappé athome. Swizzle 
until frosted. Toast the day, abrighter year ahead, and 
your sophisticated octogenarian friends. & 
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— SWE "REREADY FOR YOU. 


You can count on Greensboro for your next adventure. 
We're taking extra precautions to keep you healthy. Q reensboro 


@@@@@ NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro, NC offers the perfect combination of Bénveritor:& ¥uation Bureci 


small-town charm and big city appeal. 
There’s something for everyone. VisitGreensboroNC.com 


Do your part while you’re in North Carolina and keep your distance, wash your hands 


and wear a face covering. Visit CountOnMeNC.org. 
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Find yourself here 


; With spring on the way, many smart folks are simply & 7 
making plans to find their way here. Itis nicetoknow C U RRITUCK A 
that awe-inspiring remote beaches, the legendary Bae BANES, WE 
Corolla Wild Horses, storied historical sites and the Corolla«Carova + The Mainland 


finest accommodations await you in Corolla, NC. 


Call 877.287.7488 for information or to request your free visitor’s guide 


Visit us online at CorollaNC.com 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Cast-Iron 
Buds 


A PITMASTER’S SECRET 
FOR NO-FAIL, PERFECTLY CRISPY 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
By Jenny Everett 


hen it comes to brussels sprouts, 

it was not love at first bite for the 
/  Nashville-based pitmaster Pat Mar- 
; tin. “As akid, | loved vegetables, but I 

didn’t likeokraandlI didn’tlike brus- 

sels,” says theowner of Martin’s Bar- 

B-Que Joint and Hugh-Baby’s BBQ 

& Burger Shop. But then he met his 
now wife, Martha Ann, who won over his heart—and 
belly. “It’s her favorite vegetable, and she makes great 
brussels,” he says. “Sonowthey’re one of my favorites, 
and | love to make them for her.” His go-to prepara- 
tion involves crisping them in a cast-iron skillet (see 
recipe). “It’s one of those things you can’t beat cast 
ironon,” Martin says. “Whilel’ve gotten toappreciate 
them just as they are, shaved in a salad, for example, I 
really think brussels are better when they have alittle 
acidity and spice, and a lot of char. I like to get them 
good and crispy.” The late-winter cabbage made it to 
the United States via French settlers who landed in 
Louisiana in the eighteenth century. The edible buds 
grow onastalk and are best purchased that way, rather 
than separated, to ensure freshness. They'll keep for 
about a week in the refrigerator until you’re ready to 
get cooking. Martin’s secret to crispy goodness is to 
give the sprouts a mini cure—he salts them and lets 
them sit for afew hours before cooking to draw out ex- 
cess moisture. Once crisped, they make an outstand- 
ing side dish with just about any protein—barbecue 
included. “Just like whole hog is better cooked on a 
block pit than anything else, same goes for brussels 
sprouts and cast iron,” Martin says. “It’s just the way 
God meantit tobe.” & 
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THE CHEF 
RECOMMENDS: 


Martha 
Ann’s 
Brussels 
Yield: 4-6 
servings 


INGREDIENTS 
24 brussels 
sprouts, halved 
lengthwise 

2tsp. kosher 
salt, divided 

1-2 tbsp. olive oil 
iItsp. red 

pepper flakes 
Ilemon, zested 


PREPARATION 
Place brussels 


sprouts ona wire 
raok over a baking 
sheet. Sprinkle with 
1teaspoon salt and 
let them sit for 2to 
Shours. Remove 
and patdry witha 
Paper towel. Heat a 
cast-iron skillet over 
medium heat. Light- 
ly toss sprouts in oil, 
remaining teaspoon 
of salt, and red 


pepper flakes. Place 
themin the skillet, 
cut side down. After 
2 minutes, flip and 
cook an additional 

3 minutes. Flip again 
and cook for 1 more 
minute. Remove 
sprouts and place 
inaserving bowl. 
Toss with lemon zest 
and additional salt 
to taste. 


{LLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 


Golf & Country Club 


A Troon Privé managed private club of 
distinction. Inquire about membership 
opportunities and benefits. 


COR 


WELCOME HOME 


An exclusive 2100 acre master-planned 
residential development in Madison, 
Mississippi. Wooded, waterfront, golf 
course, and estate homesites available. 


reunionms.com 
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BY JOHN T. EDGE 


ANew Taste of Macon 


KIMCHI FACTORY BRINGS RENEWED ENERGY AND VIBRANT 
FLAVORS TOA REVIVED DOWNTOWN LANDMARK 


s ] drive into downtown Macon, Georgia, 

the familiar arrow-shaped Len Berg’s 

sign heaves into view, pointing down the 

alley to the old brick shoeboxofarestau- 

/ rant. Foundedin1908, closedin 2005, Len 
/ Berg’s was famous across the state for 
fried chickeninalacycrust, creamy fried 

corn, buttered early peas, and house- 

churned peachicecream. My father, whoworked on the 
other side of the alley, treated me tolunch 
there when I was a boy. On the way out, we 
tookturns mashing the buzzer by the door 


From left: Spicy beef 
soup; owner Miyang 


arrow points downward, heralding KIMCHI FACTORY. 

Things didn’t begin well for the restaurant. On 
opening day last summer, Miyang Kim fed a proba- 
tion officer who walked across the street from his of- 
fice and arepairman who came to fix the walk-in and 
went home with an order of bibimbap. Just two cus- 
tomers, and only one paid. But word of Kimchi Factory 
spread quickly. By week two, Kim and her daughters 
Grace and Sunny, whowait tables and run the register, 
struggled to keep up with the customers 
who arrived to see what had become of 
Len Berg’s, stayed to eat the restaurant’s 


with the sign that read, PRESS BUTTON TO Kimand her daughter namesake dish, and pushed the modern 
PRAISE COOK. Sunny; kimbap rolls, version of that buzzer, lighting up social 
Each time I return to Macon, I drive a i een beans, media. “Teenagers who dated here come 

4) unc. 


this way. For the longest time, the old Len 
Berg’s stood empty. More than once, false 
hope bloomed. In 2012 acouplewith the last name Lee 
opened Lee Berg’s in the same spot. They didn’t last 
long, in part because they pulled out the old counter 
and put ina buffet. Fried chicken dies asoggy death on 
asteam table. 

This time, belief pays off. Below the big white arrow, 
still embossed with the old Len Berg’s logo, a smaller 
signreads, GRAND OPENING. Atop the building, alarger 
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backwith the families they made,” Miyang 

Kim tellsmewhenlintroduce myself. Head 
wrapped in abright red bandanna, she leans in to say, 
“People show me pictures. This is a big responsibility, 
toopenanewrestaurant here.” 

The Kims have retained some of the Len Berg’s 
touchstones. The vintage color-block front windows 
that looked discordant on a meat-and-three now ap- 
pear like modern flourishes installed by a hip architect. 
Once dim and jammed with portraits of Confederate 


Musical 
Diner 


AMaconspotfor 
biscuits, chili burgers, 
and memories 


Decorated with mem- 
orabilia that spans 
local music heroes 
Otis Redding and Wet 
Willie, Famous Mike's 
tells the story of owner 
Mike Seekins’s home- 
town. Alifelong Allman 
Brothers Band fan, he 
fries pork chop bis- 
cuits and griddles chili 
slaw burgers, naming 
dishes for Allman 
players and songs and 
using acommon love 
of music toconnect 
the people of Macon 
and create a down- 
town hub.—J.T.E. 
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generals, the warren ofsmall dining rooms 
now glows aluminous red. Tiny clay sculp- 
tures, shaped by Kim’s youngest daugh- 
ters, Meju and Yeju, stare back. 
Truetoher restaurant name, Kimis very 
good at kimchi, the spicy fermented veg- 
etable mixture often made with cabbage. 
Dumplings stuffed with kimchi and glass 
noodles come in a lustrous dough that 
turns translucent in the steamer. Dipped 
inamixofsoy sauce and vinegar, they taste 
light and bright. Kimchijeon, pancakes 
stirred with kimchiand green onion, arrive 
crunchyat the rim and creamy at the core. 
Dunkedin thatsoy and vinegar mixand en- 
joyed with a brown-bagged bottle of white 
wine, those pancakes might be the best 
thingona menu packed with good stuff. 
Kim’s skill with kimchi dishes was bornin 
Gwangju, her hometown at the foot of the 
Sobaek Mountains in the southwestern 
corner of South Korea. Long a base for the 
best kimchimakersin thecountry, the city 
now hosts the World Institute of Kimchi, 
whereresearchers study fermentation and 
kimchi’s possible benefits for everything 


COASTAL COLLECTIVE 


AESTHETICS AND WELLNESS BOUTIQUE 


from brain function to hair loss. 

At Kimchi Factory, the roster of main 
dishes goes deep. After two lunches anda 
dinner, here’s what I know: Instead of galbi, 
pork ribs served here on asizzling platter 
like fajitas, try one of the soups or stews, 
like sundubu-jjigae, made with soft tofu 
and pork. Or knife-cut noodles, served in 
asubtlestock that bobs with black mussels 
and pinkshrimp. 

I default twice to bibimbap. A jumble of 
rice and squid and vegetables, seasoned 
with sesame oil, my favorite version here ar- 
rives in aheated stone bowl, capped witha 
fried egg. Piercetheyolk, squirt chilepaste 
fromanoversize bottle, andarich sauce co- 
alesces, ideal for soaking up that rice. 

After Kim immigrated in 1994, she 
cooked the foods of her birthplace to cen- 
terherself, firstin Mississippi, thenin Geor- 
gia. As she fellasleep each night, shetasted 
through her mother’s recipes, searching 
memories for ingredients and techniques. 
Cooking at the fellowship hall of a Korean 
Presbyterian church in suburban Atlanta, 
she befriended women from other parts 
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of her home country. Inaroom full of good 
cooks, her kimchi stood out. Just as it did 
when she later worked in the cafeteria of 
the Kia plant in West Point, Georgia. 

In America, Kimhas faced down big chal- 
lenges, including two divorces and a car 
wreck that nearly killed her and required 
a hip replacement. Driving the first time 
to Macon, to take a job cooking and clean- 
ing for Korean workers at the Kumho Tire 
facility, she saw new possibilities in this 
once-beleaguered city, nowin the midst of 
adowntown renaissance. 

Kim brings big dreams to her small res- 
taurant. She wants to grow it into a fran- 
chise and build a mission to give back to 
this city that has givensomuchtcher. “This 
placeisabigtree,” shesays of Macon. “And 
now I live here under that tree, safe and 
happy.” AsI reach to pour cups of chrysan- 
themum tea, she reaches for another meta- 
phorthat speaks to the possibilities of this 
city in thismoment. “Macon looked messy 
when | got here,” she tells me, her big smile 
pressing against her small mask. “Nowit’s 
breathing again.” & 
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SURE WE'VE GOT GRITS, BUT WE'VE ALSO GOT GRIT. 


Whether you are just dreaming of a weekend escape right now or hoping to venture 
out in the coming weeks, we have the latest information on Columbia SC re-openings, 
modifications and precautions underway, and ideas on how to maximize your travel plans 
in this vibrant Southern city. We'll be waiting with a glass of sweet tea, unless of course 
you’d prefer something barrel-aged or bacon-infused. Visit ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 
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THE BEST OF SOUTHERN HOMES, GARDENS, STYLE, AND MORE 
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Keepsake 
Keepers 
TIMELESS OPTIONS 

POR SHOWCASING THE 


MEMENTOS OF YOUR LIFE 
By Haskell Harris 


/ 
TREASURES CHEST 
Though hope chests began as places for women to 
store their trousseaux, many Southerners now use the trunks to 
collect allmanner of memorabilia, from love letters and 
childhood toys to heirloom linens and family albums. 

This Selamat Designs trunk, featuring both exterior and 
interior art by the beloved British designer 
William Morris, offers anespecially charming resting spot 
forall of the above ($1,250; perigold.com). 
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CLOSE fo the HEART 
The jewelry designer Monica Rich Kosann collected antique lockets—and other lovely objects inwhich to display and carry photographs, 
including this cigarette case she fitted with family images—long before she began dreaming up modern spins on the pendants. The intimacy of those antiques 
informs her sophisticated designs, such as her own monogrammed oval above, which holds photos of her husband, daughters, grandson, and late father. 
She nicknamed the smaller pendant her Jack locket, in honor of her grandson, who always checks to make sureshe’s wearing “him.” Both lockets are part of her 
collection, and image fitting on her website is a cinch ($10,850 and $1,375, respectively; monicarichkosann.com). 
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Looking for the perfect escape plan? 
Mississippi has you covered. 


A quick, safe escape sounds really good, right? Come 
to a place where you can get away from it all in 

a big way. Paddle your way downstream. Fish the 
whole weekend. Hunt, bike, or just relax. Explore our 


4 numerous state parks, and enjoy the great outdoors. 
-- Make your great escape to Mississippi. Start planning 
today at visitmississippi.org. 
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HANG IT UP 
Why keep your grandfather’s beloved bandannaor apassed-through-the-generations scarf ina drawer when youcan feature it 
asa workofart? Simply Framed specializes in displaying such textiles, and the process is easy: Choose a frame style from the website, mail the item of 
choice, and soon your piecewillreturn, ready to hang ($130 and up; simplyframed.com). 
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THE BEST VIEW IS. YOURS 
SEVIERVILLE 


1-888-738-4378 - VisitSevierville.com 
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SCRAPBOOK of LIFE 
Inthe age of digital everything, scrapbooking has become ararer pastime. Notso at Scriptura in New Orleans, which offers scrapbooks that willendure, 
including these clothbound versions in which waxed paper protects each thick page. With the aid of paper corners, youcan create a priceless object for this genera- 
tion and the next, overflowing with photos, concert tickets, newspaper clippings, and other manifestations of memories ($45-$200; scriptura.com). 
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NORTON ith! HODGES 
Se 

Luxury Accessories Inspired by Africa 
NortonandHodges.com @nortonandhodges 


Handbags | Collars | Hats | Jewelry | Shoes 
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FASHION PLATES 
Instead of filling a blank wall with paintings or photographs, consider hanging pieces froma dinnerware collection, suchas these 
timeless Blue Danube plates available through Replacements, Ltd., or aset of your own that might be missing a piece or two. Better tocelebrate themas 
decor than to let them languish inside a cabinet ($30-$289; replacements.com). 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS HOM HOM 


and 
WELCOME CENTER 


OPEN: TUES.-FRI. 8:30 00 5/ SAT. 8:30-2 


CHILDHOOD HOME OF 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS ca 1875 _ 


S UT HERN.- 


SOPHISTICATION 
ey 


Ui wall 300 Main Street | 800.920.3533 | VisitColumbusMS.org 


COLUMBUS For the m 


ost updated information regarding COVID-19, please visit visitmississippi.org/covid-19-travel-alert 
c 2 The Mississippi State Department of Health is operating a hotline to 


—— MISSISSIPP}] ——— answer questions about COVID-19: 877.978.6453 #VisitMSResponsibly 
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MADE IN THE SOUTH 


Turkey Talkers 


FROM HIS SMALL WORKSHOP IN 
CHATSWORTH, GEORGIA, ANTHONY ELLIS 
TURNS OUT SOME OF THE COUNTRY’S 
FINEST TRUMPET CALLS 
By David Joy 


he call itself looks simple enough—a 
turned wooden barreland mouthpiece 
fitted together by asmall metal ferrule 
sothat theshape mirrors that of amin- 
iature clarinet. But any hunter who has 
ever attempted to coax a turkey into 
gun range with a trumpet knows that 
this is the hardest call to master. That 
learning curve steepens when a call is poorly crafted, 
some being all but impossibleto play. But hold atrum- 
pet turned and tuned by a master—say Zach Farmer 
or Billy Buice, Charlie Trotter or Frank Cox—and you 
will recognize that there is an art to the design. Every 
decision at the drill press and lathe affects sound so 
that dialing in the length, taper, andinternals can take 
a lifetime to perfect. Maybe that more than anything 
is what makes Anthony Ellis so special. Simply put, the 
forty-one-year-old callmaker from Chatsworth, Geor- 
gia, is anatural. 

Ellis, who owns and operates AGE Trumpets, took 
two of the highest honors at the National Wild Turkey 
Federation’s annual Grand National Callmaking Com- 
petition last year. He won first place in trumpets and 
thecoveted Tom Turpin Award for bestinclass. That’s 
a high task for anyone, but consider the fact that just 
five years ago Ellis had never turned a block of wood 
inhis life. 

“My buddy Simon Bishop—he’s a fireman here in 
Murray County and makes pot calls—kept trying to 
get me to come to his shop because he knows how | 
liketo tinker,” Ellissays. “Ifinally went up there oneday 
and made acherry striker. A light bulb went off while 
I was making that striker, and I thought, I’m going to 
make meatrumpet. I thought, shoot, can make one of 
those just to see if! can killa turkey with it.” 

Ellis ordered a lathe of his own, but he was too ex- 
cited to wait. Before it even arrived, heturned his first 
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trumpet on adrill press with acheap chiselset. “Then 
I got my lathe and started making them nicer,’ he 
says. “At first I made five different barrels and three 
different mouthpieces, different sizes and different 
lengths on the internals. Then my uncle and I just 
played around with them until we figured out what 
played and sounded the best.” Ellis turned those first 
few calls in 2015, and by the next year, he was already 
placing at the Grand Nationals. The following year he 
wound up taking first and second placeintheamateur 
air-operated class. 

Born andraised in Chatsworth at the foot of the Co- 
hutta Mountains, Ellis runs a small body shop withhis 
uncle by day that was started by his father. Now on his 
third lathe, he turns calls in a small garage outside his 
home and has a hard time keeping up with orders. As 
with all of the most sought-after call makers, custom- 
ers can expect a waiting list, with Ellis’s current pro- 
duction out ten to eleven months. 

Most often turned from blackwood, ironwood, or 
Osage orange, his trumpets are sleek and beautiful, 
with simple lines that allow the figure of the wood to 
shine. But more than that, they draw easily, requiring 
very little air to operate, with a smooth and distinct 
rollover between the high and low notes of a turkey’s 
yelp. Likewise, his barrel design makes creating and 
controlling back pressure—the key to creating sound 
with any suction call—a breeze for beginners. Ellis cur- 
rently offers threetrumpet models (his XT having won 
at the Grand Nationals), along with other calls, includ- 
ingaJordan-styleyelper, aChibouk pipe call, andamini 
paddle-style boxcall. He recommends hisT6 trumpet 
or the XT for beginners, noting that the longer trum- 
pets tend to be easier to play. 

Like most turkey hunters, Ellis didn’t start out us- 
ing trumpets, but all it took was one morning in the 
woods with one of his early models to steer him in the 


From far left: A deer antler yelper 
(left) and several trumpet calls; Ellis 
shapes a trumpet from Georgia 
Osage orange wood; Ellis at his shop 
with the first prototype of hisXT 
trumpet, made of lignum vitae and 
mammoth ivory. 


direction he went. 


“] can remember my uncle and I were over at the 
John’s Mountain Management Area, oneof the hardest- 
hunted places around here,” he says. “Usually we’llhike 
backawaysandtry tofindsomebirdsthat haven't been 
messed with, but since it was during the week before 
work, we stayed close to the truck. | remember I hit a 
box call, I hit a slate call—this was back when I carried 
tons of calls—a mouth call, and nothing was gobbling. 
I thought, well, shoot, I’m going to hit this trumpet. | 
yelped andfive turkeys gobbled. Within forty-five min- 
utes, we had abird at thirty-fiveyards. That convinced 
me how realistic sounding they are.” 

Anyone who’s spent time chasing them knows that 
public-land gobblers are the harshest critics of all. At 
this point, the judges have spoken. AGE Trumpets are 
pure turkey. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH BOURBON COUNTRY® 


Bourbon Country’s 
Living History 


WITH A NEW COLLECTION OF 
INTERACTIVE EXPERIENCES, THE CITY 
OF LOUISVILLE TELLS ITSSTORY 
LIKE NEVER BEFORE 


t’s no secret that Kentucky is home to a rich 
spirits history (they call it Bourbon Country for 
a reason, after all). And as the ultimate mecca 
for bourbon aficionados, Louisville offers an 
urban bourbon experience like nowhere else 
in the country. What many visitors don’t know, 
however, is that this treasured Southern tradi- 
tion contains countless hidden stories. From the 
first Black American to publish a cocktail book to the 
early Black growers and craftsmen of fine Kentucky 
bourbon, Louisville’snew collection of Unfiltered Truth 
experiences paint a fuller picture ofthe Bourbon City’s 
vast distilling heritage. 


Outside of Kentucky, the name Tom 
Bullockmay not ringa bell, but to Bluegrass 
State mixologists, his influence is invalu- 
able. Bornin Louisvillein1872, Bullock, the 
son ofa former slave, forged a bartending 
career insome of the city’s most elite social 
clubs. Legend hasit that during his tenure 
at the Pendennis Club, he played akey role 
in the creation (or at least the populariza- 
tion) of one of the most iconic cocktails in 
history: the old-fashioned. Bullock later 
went on to publish The /deal Bartender, a 
groundbreaking collection ofhis masterful 
recipes—including methods forjuleps and 
old-fashioneds now considered classics. 

This year, Tom Bullock’s legacy lives on 
in a whole new way at the Evan Williams 
Bourbon Experience. Upon entering a se- 
cret speakeasy at the distillery, step back 
intimeas youcome face-to-face with an ac- 
tor portraying theiconic bartender. Between stories of 
Bullock’s life and reflections on his career, guests can 
taste anumber of premium whiskeys and acocktail or 
twofromtheauthor’s repertoire. 

Foranother take on Louisville’s history, pay avisit to 
Locust Grove. The circa-1792 Georgian mansion, now 
a National Historic Landmark, played host to many 
giants of American history—from presidents James 
Monroeand Andrew Jackson to famed explorers Lewis 
and Clark—and was hometosome of the earliest small- 
scale distilling in Kentucky. Part of the site’s Farm 
Distillery Project, anew tour takes guests behind the 
scenes of that early bourbon production through the 
eyes of the enslaved individuals who madeit possible. 
As visitors wander through the residences, outbuild- 
ings, and distilling spaces, the historic home’s parallel 
narrative comes to life with newfound clarity. 

When it comes to Louisville’s bourbon history, 
perhaps the most thorough storytelling can be found 
at the Frazier History Museum. Here, a new exhibit 
titled From Enslaved to Empowered: Kentucky’s Afri- 
can American Experience through Bourbon, opening 
in March, spans from World War II to the present day, 
paying homage to the essential role of African Amer- 
icans in the state’s spirits realm. Through images, ar- 
tifacts, and other interactive elements, the carefully 
curated exhibition reveals the untold stories of these 
pivotal contributions. 

In every facet of Louisville’s culture, vital strands of 
history can be traced to its vibrant African American 
community. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
city’s bourbon heritage, and the time has never been 
better to experience the story in full. Whether you’re 
a first-time visitor or forging a familiar path down the 
Urban Bourbon Trail®, raiseaglassin celebration ofthe 
extraordinary people who laid the foundation. 


Plan your trip at BourbonCountry.com 


Tom 
Bulloek’s 
Old- 


Fashioned 
Yield: 1 cocktail 


lump ice 
2dashes 
Angostura bitters 
Ilump sugar 
dissolved in water 
14 jiggers bourbon 
Lemon peel 


Stir ice, bitters, 
sugar, and bourbon 
inatoddy glass. 
Twist lemon peel 
over top and drop 
itin before serving. 


From the rolling hills 
ofLocust Grove to 
countless distillery 
cellars, Louisville’s 
bourbon legacy is cen- 
turies in the making. 
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Whiskey Dry, Louisville, KY 


Escape to small batch distillery tours, single barrel picks and elevated 
cocktail and culinary experiences - all within a day’s drive of over % 
of everyone in the U.S. Your Bourbon Country getaway awaits. 


Find out more at BourbonCountry.com. 
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wn’s kitchen exemplifies her design 
mixing Shaker-style cabinets and | 
red rugs with Belgian bluestone countertops 1 
ndaFlemish antique lamp, Above: A handmade 

garden hat from Mexico, 


always wanted a library- 
slash-dining room,” says 
Jill Brown, who owns a 
housewares shopin Hous- 
ton. “I always wanted to 
eat andentertain among 
books.” 

Perched at her ebo- 
nized mahogany Napoleon III table 
in a corner lined with shelves of 
art tomes, an Hermés scarf casu- 
ally tossed around her neck and a 
spread ofcheeses and crusty breads 
laid before her, Brown exudes the 
unmistakable air of someone who 
has spent a fair share of time in Eu- 
rope. This three-bedroom country 
homenorthwest of the city, near the 
town of Bellville, looks equally civi- 
lized. Brown’s little pocket of East 
Texas, wherethe coastal plains give 
way to gently rolling hills carvedinto 
small farms and vacation acreage, 
lends itself well to the finer plea- 
sures of country life. 

Brown, who grewupin rural Ohio 
plowing rowcrops and picking tomatoes, found her in- 
ner European when her now-late husband’s job took 

them overseas for four years beginning in 1997. He 
Texas Two- Ste worked for a Belgian company, and rather than sur- 
p rounding herself with other expat spouses, she often 
exploredthe country solo. “It gave me akind of courage 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN TRADITIONS HARMONIZE INA and confidence,” she says. 
MODERN FARMHOUSE OUTSIDE OF HOUSTON Onhersecond dayin Brussels, Brown discovered the 


By Tom Foster famous flea market in the Place du Jeu de Balle—“all 


HOMEPLACE 
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ISIT OXFORD | #VisitMSResponsibly Obst 40 


§ 7 For travel information on visiting Oxford airs 
= Safely “ and Mississippi safely, scan the QR code: tee 


1013 JACKSON AVE. EAST | OXFORD, MS | 800.758.9177 | VISITOXFORDMS.COM 
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this stufflaid out on the ground, somejunk, 
some not.lmean, someone founda Picasso 
one day. I was like, ‘Oh, everything’s going 
to be okay.” She rented a little stick-shift 
car and started filling up their basement 
withtreasures. As achild, she’d often gone 
to farm auctions with her mother, wholiked 
antiques and classic Americana, and after 
college Brown had workedasa fashion and 
housewares buyer for Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. She’d always been a “thing 
finder,” she felt, and her adventures pok- 
ing around Belgium took that preoccupa- 
tion toanewlevel.Intime, she developeda 
signature look that married the different 
periods of her life—American farmhouse 
meets European elegance, equal parts 
rustic and stately. 

Today that blended aesthetic runs 
through Brown’s home. Designed in part- 
nership with the now-late Houston archi- 
tect Reagan Miller, the home evokes the 
Midwestern farmhouses Brown grew up 
around, the Belgian farmhouses she fell in 
lovewith, and a William Wurster-designed 
residence outside Santa Cruz, California— 
the Gregory Farmhouse—that is famousin 
part for feeling at once old and new. Miller 
helped Brown pull off the same trick. Her 
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Brown likes to call 
the home her 
“leftovers house.” 
Odds and ends that 
never quite took off with 
customers often ended up 
here. “They weren’t 
duds to me,” she says 


Clockwise from top left: Brown with her roses; a Louis XVI-style twin bed in her sons’ room; a 
portrait of her late husband's great-grandfather above an American Windsor chair; a sink crafted 
fromanoldscullery fixture in the upstairs bathroom; vintage Thonet chairs in the breakfast nook. 


Opposite, from left: Brown's bedroom; antique Belgian tiles in her bathroom. 
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From top: Beyond Brown's library/ 
dining room stand lamps made from 
high-voltage insulators in the entry- 
way; the back porch. 


home, built in 2013, features elements that 
feel fresh yet deeply rooted in place: In 
the concrete-floored entryway, two giant 
ceramic high-voltage insulators Brown 
found in Northern France form the bases 
of a pair of striking floor lamps that set 
an eclectic tone. Steps away, just inside 
thedining room/library, two floral-painted 
wooden chairs by the Ohio folk artist Lew 
Hudnall, passed down from her mother, 
hit amore down-home note. In the master 
bedroom, a set of linen crewel curtains, 
embroidered with flowers, appeared in 
Brown’s life back when she and her hus- 
band lived in Michigan. A neighbor whose 
family had started the Packard Motor Car 
Company was dispensing with some his- 
torical items, and had unceremoniously 
put them out onthe curb. 

Brown likes to call the home her “left- 
overs house.” After her husband’s sud- 
den death, in 2003, she set out in search 
of a passion project and decided to open 
a home-goods store in Houston, where 
the family had been living. She had a ware- 
house full of finds from Belgium but had 
not yet settled ona business model for sell- 
ing them. So she bought a bungalow with 
awide front porch in the centrally located 
Upper Kirby neighborhood and turned 
it into a store. Initially called Brown, the 
shop quickly established itself as a local 
institution, a place where the city’s ample 
collector class could find one-of-a-kind 
pieces that made statements without be- 
ing showy. 

Odds and ends that didn’t make it from 
the warehouse to the store, or never quite 
took off with customers, often ended up 
in Brown’s Bellville home. “They weren’t 
duds to me,” she says. Steel factory win- 
dows from Belgium, for instance, found 
their way into the brick-walled wing of the 
house, where mismatched slabs of mar- 
ble—red, gray, large, small—compose the 
powder-room floor. 

The hallmarks of Brown’s style—at her 
store aswellasin thishouse—includearich 
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but natural-feeling palette. Inthe kitchen: 
dark greenish-blue cabinets, wallsthecol- 
or of butternut squash, and hooked rugs 
with geometric patterns in shades of red, 
yellow, and blue. In the master bedroom, 
pine floors painted deep green, walls a 
different shade of butternut, and bright 
turquoise window trim. All of which fits 
together in a way that may sound uncon- 
ventional but couldn’t look more organ- 
ic—a harmony that reflects her personal 
history in the form ofacolor scheme. 
After reopening her shop in October 
under the new name Brown House and 
Wares, repositioning the mix from mostly 
furniture and lighting to primarily gifts and 


housewares, Brown spends her weekdays 
in Houston. As she makes the hour drive 
most weekends out to Bellville, relief sets 
in. She may spend mornings riding the 
lawn mower or tending the rose garden, 
which lies behind a split-rail fence across 
from a broad sitting area around a fire- 
pit, and often hosts her two adult sons 
and their families. But quiet moments are 
when the house does its best work. Brown 
likes reading amid the honeysuckle on a 
bench in the woods just beyond the back- 
yard. Orcurling up at that dining table, per- 
haps polishing the silver—“therapeutic,” 
she says—or living her dream of enjoying 
abite among herbooks. & 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE GOLDEN ISLES 


Endless Summer 
in the Golden Isles 


NO MATTER THE SEASON, GEORGIA’S 
BARRIER ISLANDS PROMISE MILD 
WEATHER, LUSH ACCOMMODATIONS, 
AND MILES OF NATURAL WONDER 


nthesoutherncoast of Georgia, astring 
of barrier islands and one mainland city 
have captured the hearts of many avisi- 
tor. DrapedinaveilofSpanish moss and 
skirted by shimmering marsh grass, 
the region known as the Golden Isles 
has areputation for enchantment—no 
matter the season. While the warmer 
months bring long, lazy beach days and dips in the 
nearest pool, sunny skies and comfortable tempera- 
tures year-round mean the spirit of summer lingers on. 
With highs in the mid-sixties in the “dead of winter,” 
alfresco dining, wildlife exploration, and friendly golf 
tournaments are blissfully accessible, and whether 
you’re hopping from island to island or hunkering 
down in your favorite spot, the Golden Isles are sure 
to win you over. 


From Atlantic On St. Simons Island, the largest of the Golden retreats. In addition to five miles of glistening shoreline, 
beaches to salt Isles, the winding, oak-lined streets are enough to make theisland lays claim totwoaward-winning lodging options: 
marshes and tidal one swoon. Here, the charming villages hold plenty to the Forbes Five-Star Cloister at Sea Island and the Lodge 


a i ane see and do. To get a sense of the island, start at the at Sea Island, a Forbes Five-Star and AAA Five-Diamond 


wild Southern beauty. Pier Village district, St. Simons’s downtown hub over- property. While thrillsarein store for visitors of every taste, 
looking the ocean. Asa salty breeze drifts through the Sea Island is especially renowned for its impeccable golf 

streets, wander through the boutiques, bakeries,and _ links. AttheSealsland GolfClub, theSeasidecourse(host 

green spaces before landing at the nearby St. Simons ofthePGA Tour’s annual RSM Classic) sprawls out against 

Lighthouse Museum. Built in1872, theiconiclighthouse a sweeping Atlantic backdrop, while a number of other 

looms above theislandinallitsglory,offeringstunning _ holesoffer world-classdesignanda formidable challenge. 

views to anyone willing to climb its 129 steps. Beyondthe greens, travelers will delight in the pleth- 

Across the causeway, Sea Island’s all-encompassing ora of activities available through the resorts. Seaside 

resort delivers one of the barrier islands’ most Iuxurious horseback riding is one such favorite—riders ages three 


1 J Amongisland. nodations, one St. Simons destinationreigns 
Find Your Paradise eeniininiatend Pabletavetiinente a 


e e 
at the King and Prinee King and Prince Beach & GolfResort sits just steps from the shore, 
i —, ee astylish haven for any traveler. Here, delightful amenities abound, 
One of the region’s mosticonic locales, the from three swimming pools and a pristine beach to an award-winning 
Kingand Prince Beach & GolfResort offers golf course and unmatched coastal diningat ECHO, St. Simons’ only 
luxury and adventure in equal measure oceanfrontrestaurant and bar. kingandprince.com - 800-342-0212 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE GOLDEN ISLES 


and up can take in the sights from the island’s 
breathtaking trails, snaking along the beach and 
through the quiet marshes. For those looking to 


try something new, a team of seasoned instruc- 
tors is also on hand to provide lessons in sailing, 
fishing, tennis, and more. If soaking in some rays 
is what you seek, however, Sea Island Beach Club 
is your spot, dotted with lounge chairs for kicking 
back on warm, breezy days. 

The southernmost of the Golden Isles, Jekyll 
Island has long beena favorite among coastal Geor- 
gia visitors. The island, just 5,700 acres, is packed 
with rich Southern history. Once a tried-and-true 
getaway for affluent American families suchas the 
Rockefellers, Vanderbilts, and Pulitzers, the desti- 
nationis hometo ahost of wondersincluding luxury 
accommodations, waterfront dining, and pristine 
hunting grounds. 

At Driftwood Beach, petrified driftwood and 
trees areinterspersed on thesand, arare and mes- 
merizing scene towanderthrough. Theinteractive 
Georgia Sea Turtle Center is also headquartered 
here, devoted to protecting the vulnerable crea- 
tures that visit each year to nest. A collection of 
architectural sights are scattered through Jekyll 
{sland as well, from the circa-1743 Horton House 
tothe sprawling homes that make up the island’s 
National Historic Landmark District. 


Just a short ferry ride away lies St. Simons Is- 
land’s smaller counterpart, Little St. Simons. Just 
11,000 acres, the privately ownedisland ishometo 


quiet beaches, untouched wildlife, and a beloved 
six-cottage lodge. Accommodating no more than 
thirty-two overnight guests, the lodge andits sur- 
roundings have the feeling of a well-kept secret. 
Amid the lush scenery, outdoor adventures are 
plentiful, be it taking guided nature walks with an 
expert naturalist, paddling a kayak through the 
glassy waters, or observing the three-hundred- 
plus bird species that make their home within the 
maritime forest. 

On¢eyou’re back onthe mainland, don’t miss 
a trip to the coastal city of Brunswick. The city’s 
charming streets and squares still bear their orig- 
inal colonial names, while the shrimp boats along 
the wharf fuel the region’s vibrant seafood scene. 
Totry your hand at casting anet, set out withone 
of the countless local fishing guides, while those 
partial to dryland can revelin Brunswick’s scenic 
downtown, an easily walkable village boasting 
beautiful green spaces and ocean views. 


No matter when it falls on the calendar, a trip to 
the tranquil shores of the Golden Isles is bound 
to transport you to brighter days. To plan your 
own coastal escape, visit GoldenIsles.com 


The Golden 
Isles Essentials 


Beforeyouembarkon 
the perfect trip, add these 
can't-miss experiences 
toyour itinerary. 


Explore the St. 
Simons Lighthouse 
ST. SIMONS ISLAND 


This centuries-old landmark 
offers unparalleled views 
ofthe coast (includingrare 
sights of Jekyll isiand and 
Brunswick) to anyone who 
braves its height. 


Play around of golf 


SEAISLAND 


Golf fanatics from all over 
the world travel to the Golden 
Isles fora chance to tee upon 
one of Sea Island Golf Club’s 
three championship courses. 
Quests of the island have 
access to the links, as well 

as resident golf pros. 


Take in the history 
JEKYLL ISLAND 


Onidyllic Jekyll sland, the 
rich history dates back some 
3,600 years. Explorethe 
historic houses, landmarks, 
and museums for a fuller 
pioture of the region. 


Taste the bounty 
LITTLE ST. SIMONS ISLAND 


On Little St. Simons, ateam 
of chefs prepare family-style 
meais for lodge guests using 
fresh seafood and produce 
sourced directly from the 
island. Catcha fish during 
your stay? A chef oan cook 
that to your liking, too. 


Climb aboard 


a fishing charter 
BRUNSWICK 


The Goldenisies’ surrounding 
waters are known for some 

of the best fishing in the 
South. Book acharter out of 
Brunswick to wrangle tarpon, 
skipjacks, shrimp, and more. 


GOOD DOG 


BY JILL MCCORKLE couple of years ago, my husband and I lost two of 
our three dogs within months of each other and 
swore that we needed a lot of time to pass. Zeno, 


wd = / a Bulgarian shepherd, had filled the yard with his 
| i - large body and deep baritone bark. He wasalways 

l l / on patrol and threatened by nothing; snakes and 
possums and raccoons were all commonplace 


catches. If coyotes yipped, his loud response si- 
lenced them. And yet, he could also catch a songbird in his big 


soft mouth and then gently place it down where he could study its 
terrified little body until one of us distracted him while the other 
liftedthe relieved bird to a safe spot. Rufus,ared bordercollieand 


probably the most soulful and intelligent dog either of us has ever 


THE YIN AND YANG OF A PAIR known—and we’ve both known quite a few—was nearly human, his 


eyes seeming to read our thoughts, his loyalty unflinching. 


OF LI TTE RM. ATE, S TUR N S OUT TO BE Therewould never beanother Rufus; hislosswas overwhelming. 
JUST THE RIGHT MIX OF CRAZY And there definitely would never be another Zeno, a guy who 
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might have been adangerous hit manhad 
henot been raised by devoted, working-to- 
please border collies. We agreed that we 
could never replace them, and still, with- 
in days it seems we started talking about 
dogs, something that filled me with guilt, 
the widow with a fridge full of casseroles 
already logging on to Match.com. But it 
would betoo hard to have another border 
collie on the heels of Rufus. And Zeno? 
Already critters were creeping in closer 
andclosertothehenhouse. So what about 
Bernese mountain dogs—asimilar size to 
Zeno and known to be sweet and loving? 
Big barks, but what theyreallywantisto sit 
as close to youas possible while you drink 
hot cocoaand pretend you’re in the Alps. 
Tom went while I was away and found 
Lena. He sent me a photo of the whole lit- 
ter, adorable Bernese pups, Lena front and 
center and leaning into the camera, and 
then there was this little one that looked 
like a panda with a big white head and one 
blue eye. The breeders thought they had 
a home for him, but before leaving, Tom 
couldn’thelp but put hisname on thelist as 
backup should it fall through. Lena came 
homeand got used tothings, quickly mak- 
ing friends with Frankie. Frankie is alabra- 
doodle, whois fineaslongasshe’sincharge 
and no one goes near her bowl or sits in 
what she thinks is her chair or her bed or 
touches any of her toys. Lena physically 
outgrew her in a couple of weeks but re- 
mained submissive and still is. They were 
a great pair, but we kept thinking about 
the little odd guy with one blue eye, Luke. 
That was his litter name. He was Luke and 
Lena was Leia, though sadly the Force was 
not with him; he seemed more Chewie—a 
different species from a peaceful planet. 
It wasn’t long before we got the back- 
up call. Tom went and got Luke and we 
changed his name to Blue, and if there 
was ever a dog deserving of that well- 
used name, it was this guy. His sad droopy 
Saint Bernard eyes require drops, and on 
top of that he is completely deaf. He was 
born without good muscle control—what 
is often called a swimmer pup—and his 
legs would slide out from his body, leav- 
ing him sprawled like a little bear rug and 
then struggling to get back up. He was 
a big clumsy ball of white fur, enormous 
slue-footed front paws, and tightly bound 
back legs that didn’t bend. We regularly 
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WHEN THEY WERE SPAYED AND NEUTERED, 
ISPLURGED AND BOUGHT THE COMFY BLOW-UP CONES 
ONLY TO HAVE HIM POP HERS AND HER POP HIS 
WITHIN THE FIRST TEN MINUTES. THEN IT WAS BACK 
TO THE OLD HEAVY PLASTIC KILL-YOUR-SHINS-AND-BREAK- 
LAMPS CONES, AND THOUGH IT TOOK THEM LONGER 
TO SPRING EACH OTHER, THEY COULD DOIT 


” 


bicycled his floppy limbs while Lena and 
Frankie zoomed and ran circles all around 
him. Frankie seemed to know instinctive- 
ly to goeasy on him, sometimes looking at 
meas ifto ask: What’s going on with him? 
Ifhe ever felt left out or shunned, it didn’t 
show. He outgrew everyone quickly and de- 
veloped his own gait—a full-fledged giant 
bunny hop that these days is very fast. We 
tend to think that he might not exist as he 
currently does without the care and atten- 
tion of his sister. She runs and wakes him 
when something exciting is going on; they 
eat side by side, sleep head to head. 

When they were spayed and neutered, 
isplurged and bought the comfy blow-up 
cones only to have him pop hers and her 
pop his within the first ten minutes. Thenit 
was back to the old heavy plastic kill-your- 
shins-and-break-lamps cones, and though 
it took them longer to spring each other, 
they could do it. We went through seven 
cones, nineif youcount the inflatable ones. 

Though | have not witnessed these two 
all through the night, I can only imagine 
they have their own routines. Blue often 
goes to bed filthy—his big white face cov- 
ered in dirt, head haloed in acloud of dust 
like Pigpen from Peanuts—only to greet us 
in the morning with a clean face and a big 
happy smile. it’s as if he gets sent out tothe 
dry cleaner every night, but we suspect it 
is the work of his sister to groom him be- 
fore bed. In exchange, he follows and does 
whatever she does all day long. 

Their devotion to each other is sweet, 
but having both can also be a challenge. 
They love to lean in close, sometimes as 
if they can’t get close enough. When they 
double up for a lean, that’s 220 pounds, 
whichif you’re not expecting it iscertainly 
enough to knock you over, which they think 
isagame. My experience is that once down, 


it might take alittletime to get backup, and 
most definitely clothes need to bechanged. 
lhave nowread many articles about Litter- 
mate Syndrome and the overattachment 
the dogs often have, everything done in 
stereo. Lenaand Blue area textbook case. 

Lena’s athletic body allows her to run 
and do things Blue can’t always achieve— 
thoughhe happily hops right along behind 
her as long as he can. If they were human, 
we might say that she has outgrown him 
and needs some relief from her responsi- 
bilities. Lately, Tom has started taking her 
on little field trips. She loves to ride in his 
truck, and though Blue wanted to go the 
first time, he now seems content to watch 
her leave and spends the time dozing near 
the driveway while he waits for herreturn. 
Then, on her arrival, they joyfully greet 
each other as if it’s been days. Her daily 
outings are the equivalent of the teenage 
daughter getting her own phone and be- 
ing connected to a life beyond the moth- 
er ship. And though people meeting him 
for the first time think he’s elderly—more 
Obi-Wan Kenobi than Luke—he definitely 
functions as the devoted younger sibling. 
While she’s off running and sightseeing, 
he is chasing the falling leaves, hopping 
and biting at imaginary flies, and rubbing 
against our legs with the hopewe might lift 
him up forahug. Being huggedis his favor- 
ite thing ofall. 

Our getting them might have been alit- 
tleimpulsive. And nowwe knowthat many 
would have warned us against getting lit- 
termates. But we’ve decided their joyful af- 
fection is worth it. It’s double the pounds, 
double the work, the food, the barks, and 
the enormous paw prints, but we’re glad 
we did it. And when they come barreling 
up to greet us—all 220 pounds—the Force 
is definitely withusall. 8 
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Charlotte. A IGBof expepiences are waiting to, recharge your Soul. Those who wander are never lost 
inthis humming metropolis surrounded by Outdoor beauty that boasts lush landscapes and natural 
havens, Diy ity of green offers endigeiwmaportunities for a change of scenery. charlottesgotalot.com 
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AN APPALACHIAN OUTDOORSWOMAN LETS HER FEET, 
MIND, AND TASTE BUDS WANDER BERMUDA, WHERE ART AND 
NAPURE PROMISE A SORT OF REDEMPTION 


By LATRIA GRAHAM 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
MEREDITH ANDREWS 


Limestone formations 
frame a blue view on Cooper's 
Island in Bermuda. 
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THEREST 
OF BERMUDA 
I AULD vs ese 


birds and the stars. My guide, Weldon Wade, 
and I have trekked to the island’s largest wild- 
life sanctuary to watch the sunrise over Spittal 
Pond along the Atlantic Ocean. As we fumble 
our way toward the water, we find ourselves 
caught inthat stretch of darkness before dawn: 


The sky has yet to lighten to lavender, which = 


means we can only hear the high-pitched calls 
of the killdeer, not see the birds themselves. It 
will be an hour, maybe more, before the sun re- 
veals their hiding places, so] focus on the stac- 
cato clicking coming from a ruddy turnstone 
asItry to find my footing. 

Wade is a Bermudan diver and the founder 
of the conservation organization Guardians of 
the Reef. When he isn’t free diving to hunt in- 
vasive lionfish or leading cleanups to remove 
litter from the ocean, he can be found in pre- 
serves like this one—spots that make Bermuda 
a bird-watcher’s paradise. White-eyed vireos, 
starlings, and sparrows all nest here, and rarer 
species like white-tailed tropic birds, knownlo- 
cally as longtails, stop through annually and 
help mark the change in seasons. 

Thechatter coming from whimbrels sounds 
likesomething between awhine andawhistle, as 
if they feel just as skeptical about being awake 
as I do. We hear curlew-curlee coming from a 
thicket of buttonwood and bay grape trees, its 
speaker unfamiliar. I brace for the onslaught 
of mosquitoes that always materialize to feast 
upon me. They never come. They won’t, Wade 
explains, Spittal Pondis brackish. Nostanding 
fresh water, no mosquitoes. This truly is par- 
adise. By the time we make it to the seaside’s 
edge, the skyisthecolor of aripe plum, but soon 
all will go lilac, heralding light. 


FLEW FROM ATLANTA TO BERMUDA 
two days before. I am afraid of fly- 
ing and always have been. Usually, I 
would takesomething to sleep away 
my anxiety, but boarding the plane 


Bermuda lies somewhere in between. A British territory, but be- 
yond the occasional formality, not British really. Colorful like the 
Caribbean, but too far north to count. The closest landmass is 
North Carolina, less than seven hundred miles west. Not far from 
the American South, but still, not Southern. 

Spanish mariner Juan de Bermudez first documented the ar- 
chipelago in the early 1500s, and Bermuda long served as a stop- 
over where shipwrecked crews made repairs and foraged for food. 
Sailors calleditthe Devil’s Isle for its treacherous reefs and because 
of the sounds created by nocturnal cahow birds and wild hogs chor- 
tling from the shore. Five hundred years later, the place that once 
inhabited early explorers’ nightmares is now atwenty-first-century 
visitor’s daydream. 

Ithought about all of this as I watched the color of the sea shift 
from sapphire to azure. I felt far away from the Appalachian foot- 
hillswherel am from, where the hard freezes had started and there 
was nothing left to bloom. In 2020, Ilost my grandmother and said 
aheartrending farewell to my family’s farm whenit soldat auction. 
With the stroke ofapen, Ihadlost my connection tomy homeplace, 
to the hundreds of flowers my grandmother tended for decades 
and the magnificent view of the stars from my father’s porch. Ina 
year full of restrictions and modifications, my relationship to the 
things that routinely buoyed me felt severed too. The tragedies 
I felt most keenly were my own, but the world’s losses, upended 
traditions, and stresses compounded them. As the year clipped 
toaclose, [realized] was numb, 


was the closest I’d felt to freedom in some months and | 
made myselfstay awake, saying hellotothe wider worldfrom 
my airplane window. For just afew minutes, the seaand the 
sky are the same color—one punctuated by coral, the other 


dotted with clouds, and I exist in this liminal space. I under- 
stand what I have left behind but do not know much about 


what Iam moving toward. 


Above:A traditional Bermudan roofline. Opposite, 
from top: Coconuts at Cooper’s Island; diver Weldon 
Wade on the beach at Southlands, 


The word island might take you far away, to a land of shipwrecks, 
pirates, and treasure. Or perhaps to endless beaches, spectacular 
sunsets, and unlimited cocktails served in coconuts. The truth about 
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Perhaps in Bermuda, with the thriving viridescent flora of the subtropics 
unblunted by frost, and its pink sand beaches, sherbet-colored homes, and 
fourteen endemic plant species to awaken my curiosity, | couldremember how 
to feel. Pandemic protocols make the island a relatively safe choice, and after 
taking the required COVID test prior to departure, and another one uponarriv- 
al, lwas desperate to put my bodyinthe Atlantic and talk toit, praying it could 
carry my worries away on its waves. [had six days here to search for myselfand 
fortify her, before boarding a plane back to what was sure to be a long dark 
winter. To find some wonder again. And soI promised myself I would wander, 
that [would seek out what most fuels my soul: nature and art. 


HE LATTER IS EVERYWHERE, JUST ONE OF THE WAYS 
theisle stuns me. The street art in the capital city of Ham- 
ilton, with amural on seemingly every block, rivals that of 
cities like Austin and Nashville. The hotel for the first half 
of my stay, Hamilton Princess & Beach Club, doubles as an 
art museum with some three hundred pieces among its 
holdings. Jeff Koons, Takashi Murakami, and Andy Warhol 
works dot the hallways and accent the lobby. My room’s 
balcony, looking out to Hamilton Harbour, also has a view 
of Yayoi Kusama’s Pumpkin in the open-air courtyard. 
Kusama’s work speaks to 
me, andevery yearImakea 

point to see one of her exhibitions, sometimes 

waiting hoursinthecold. Staring at her bronze 

sculpture, I realize I haven’t been toamuseum 


| WAd DESPERATE TO PUT MY BODY INTHE ATLANTIC AN 
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all year, This is the most art I’ve seen in months. I smile. 

The island has long been a haven for artists. Georgia O’Keeffe came here 
in the 1930s to treat her depression, and some of her pieces hang in the Mas- 
terworks Museum of Bermuda Art. Tucked away inside Bermuda’s botanical 
garden, the space houses more than 1,500 works. Asculpture paying homage 
toJohn Lennon, anotherisland visitor, stands in front of the building. 

After exploring the art museum, I meander through the gardenonmarket day 
and delight intheisland’s produce, a great point of pride. Bermuda’s bananas 
are tiny compared with the Cavendish cultivar in stores back home. Tasting a 
Bermudabanana, Ihave the revelation that my revulsion for bananas probably 
comes from my taste buds recognizing underripe ones. These are ready toeat, 
and the rest of my fruit disappears from my bag as! walk around the garden’s 
grounds, documenting every color hibiscus! come across—opal, cerise, anda 
new-to-me two-toned variety with golden petals and avermilion center. 


VERY PLACE | GO OVER THE NEXT FEW DAYS, I LEARN AND UN- 
learn. When people think of this island, they might envision sail- 
ing and Bermudashorts, but centuries of history have happened 
here. Kristin White, one of Bermuda’s cultural ambassadors, of- 
fers walking and cycling toursthrough her bookshop, Long Story 
Short, and her route through the town of St. George’s highlights 


several of the island’s Black changemakers and survi- 
vors. Mary Prince, for instance, whose autobiography 
about thecruelties of slavery galvanized the country’s 
abolitionist movement. Her abilityto recount the pain- 
ful parts of her past changed the course of the island. 
In Hamilton sits a statue of another enslaved woman, 
Sally Bassett, who was burned alive for poisoning her 
owners. Folklore says that Bermudiana, the country’s 
national flower, grew among her ashes. The plant still 
blooms here, the flower’s distinctive purple petals and 
bright yellow center never allowing people to forget. 
I marvel at the way Bermudans have turned a story 
about another’s suffering into something they could 
understand, and along the way have found something 
enduring init. 

Thereare smaller revelations andsimple pleasures, 


Theruins of an unfinished 1800s stone church in St. George’s. 
Opposite, from top: Travel guide Shuntelle Paynter at Penno’s 
Wharfin St. George’s; stalactites at Crystal Cave. 


ALK TOIT, PRAVING IT COULD CARRY MY WORRIES AWAY DN ITS WAWEES 
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Doreen Williams-James at Spittal Ponds Op; site: Fort Hamilron overlooks alush garden of palms and ferns. 
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too: the scent and sound of allspice leaves as they click together 
during a westerly breeze; how my aversion to lobster melts away 
when I eat one in season, paired with the small but sweet Bermu- 
dan peaches at Huckleberry Restaurant. In Fort Hamilton’s fern 
garden, I wander down hidden passages, vacillating between green 
andmore green, and leave exuberant, the smell of chlorophyll still 
clinging tomy skirt. One night at the glamorous Rosewood resort 
at Tucker’s Point, | have the pool to myself for astarlit swim. I pick 
out the constellations Draco and Cepheus and think of allthe time 
I’vespent looking up at thesky sinceI was achild, hoping to under- 
stand my placein the universe. 

Myitinerary is filled withthese kinds ofquiet moments of beauty. 
But adventure calls, too. 

“1 don’t think | can do this,” I utter through clenched teeth, my 
hands gripping the handlebars of a cherry-red cruiser. | am in St. 
George’s with Shuntelle Paynter of the tour company A Journey 
to Telle, heading off on a two-hour e-bike excursion to explore 
the caves in Walsingham Nature Reserve, known tolocals as Tom 
Moore’s Jungle. 

lam acompetent cyclist, but only bare- 
ly, and dark wild spaces make me claus- 
trophobic. Still, I strap on my helmet, say 
the Lord’s Prayer (1 am sure God was as 
shocked to hear from meas! wastobe call- 
ing on him), and push off. As we dodge ve- 
hicular traffic, my knuckles turn the color 
of a Bermudan roof. But 1 tryto take in the 
landscape, too—I'll never get this perspec- 
tive from the back of a taxi, one of the pri- 
mary modes of transportation here, since 
visitors aren’t allowed to rent cars. 

When we arrive at the reserve, I feel 
almost giddy, relieved I didn’t wind up as 
someone’shood ornament and intoxicated 
by the scene before me. In the bay, parrot- 
fish, with their Day-Glolips, wind their way 
through seagrass beds in search of algae. 
We leave our things at the entrance and 
hikeinto the forest toacave wide enoughto 
fitinside.I descendintothissubterranean 
world, inching forward until my eyes adjust () f 
to the darkness, heartbeat pounding inmy 
ears. Acrystal-clearlake surroundsmeon 
three sides. Thick winter-whitestalactites, 
millions of years in the making, hang from 
the ceiling, defying gravity. 

On the way back to our bikes, I spot a 
single flower in the grass: a golden-yellow 
rainlily, [have only seen this plant once be- 
fore: White ones grew in my grandmother’s 
front yard. The last time I saw my home- 
place before it became somebody else’s, | 
plucked one, pressing the bloom between two pages ofabook.Ido 
notdare pick this canary-colored one, knowing it would not survive 
the bicycle ride back, or the rest of my adventures. I take apicture 
torememberthe moment, thesign. 

Yellow isthe color of sunshine and all the good things associat- 
edwith it: warmth, optimism, creativity. Yellow, tome, represents 
self-confidence and by extension happiness. As we cycle back 
across the causeway, | ask myself, Am / happy? I think about the 
smileI can’t seem to get rid of, the ruddiness in my cheeks, my au- 
dacity in the cave. 

Maybe, just for now, !am. 


ON THE FIFTH DAY, I MEET DOREEN WILLIAMS-JAMES 
out on Cooper’s Island, a decommissioned military 
base, to take part in her Wild Herbs N Plants tour. 


For years she’s led treks out into the lesser reaches of 
the islands to talk about the edible plants that grow 
there. She teaches me how she lives off the land, mak- 
ing baked goods, salads, soups, and teas from things 
she forages. 

“The island can provide everything you need to 
survive,” she tells me in a gentle, lilting voice. “When 
we think of hurricanes, we think of destruction, but 
the plants—they come back. Mother Nature will take 
care of us.” She indicates where the wild oranges will 
be when the time is right, and what to look for during 
loquat season. She picks up some sea purslane and 
hands a piece to me. I put the aqua pearl in my mouth, 
and when it pops, there’s the sensation of eating a 
salty cucumber. 


“THE TSLAND GAN PROVIDE EVERYTHING 
VOU NEED 10 uN 


MOTHER 
WILL TAKE 


1 snack and learn—peppery nastur- 
tiums, jewel-colored prickly pear fruit, and 
mild-flavored aloe, which Williams-James 
uses in drinks. She teaches me about a 
plant called leaf of life, meant to help with 
respiratory ailments. She points out wild 
fennel sprigs as we walk past and talks 
about the Natal plums and Surinam cher- 
ries she turns intojellies. 

She stoops down close to the ground 
and plucks furry light-green leaves off a 
shrub. “This is one of my favorite plants,” 
she saysas she massages theminher palm, 
releasing acelery-meets-citrus fragrance. 
“Cuban thyme.” It’s invasive, she explains. 
If you plant it, it’ll take over, creeping like 
kudzu, swallowing anything in its path. 


THE SPANISH EXPLORERS AND BRITISH 
colonizers who staked their claims on Ber- 
muda could have done the same thing, 
turning theislandintoan extension of their 
mainland identities. Instead of oneculture 


rum swizzle stems from the same confluence and ingenuity. “Bermudan cuisine is 
defined by this sweet and salty pairing,” Weldon Wade, the diver, tells me one day 
as we stop into the little Mama Angie’s Coffee Shop fora sandwich of deep-fried silk 
snapper, lettuce, tomato, tartar sauce, sautéed Bermuda onions, cheese, hot sauce, 
and coleslaw piled on raisin bread. But perhaps an unexpected harmony extends 
tomorethanjust the foodhere. 

1 take my sandwich to Southlands beach, to an isolated cove where! am the only 
visitor. wash it down witha ginger beer. Southlands, aonce-grand thirty-seven-acre 
estate, is now a national park. Banyan trees and Spanish bayonet plants with big 
bright white flowers cover the entrance and signal the beginning of something 
magnificent. Just steps away from the main road, the sound of traffic falls silent, 
these big old-growth trees serving as a sound barrier. 

No true wilderness remains in Bermuda, but there are places that have a cer- 
tain wildnesstothem, and Southlandsislike that—the forest is retaking what once 
belonged to it. Bermuda olivewood and palmetto trees fill in any available space, 
stretching to sunlight, their foliage covering everything in a sheen of bay-grape 
green. Moss makes its home between the sections of mortar holding the stones 
together. Ferns find a way to root into the eroding limestone, decorating walls 
with lush frills. Great kiskadees call from high up in the casuarinaand cedar trees, 
reminding listeners how they got their name: Kiss-ka-dee! When they finally take 
flight, the birds burst in yellowstreaks through the cloudless afternoon. 

It will not take much longer for this verdant landscape, the closest I’ve been to 
something like a jungle, to feel like the ruins of a lost civilization. | allow myself to 
wander, photographing everything, chasing the footpaths wherever they lead, 
not worried about being late for the next excursion, or anxious about anything at 
all. For a little while I just follow my curiosity. It is a safe adventure. There are no 
venomous snakes on Bermuda, noscorpions. On anisland that’s about twenty miles 
long and two miles wide, there is no true way to get lost. All paths lead to the sea. 


dominating, all of the island’s inhabitants and influences cometo- From left: The shoreline at Daniel’s Head; 
getherinthecrucible of time,creating something special.Manyof —_coralreefs on the way to Cooper's Island; 
the island’s signature things formed this way—stripping anidea Pm frees at Spittal Pond. 

down to its efficiencies, adding alittle of this, alittle of that, anda 

dash ofresourcefulness. Everything from the Bermudasloopto the 
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UNDAYS ARE SACRED IN BERMUDA, JUST AS 
they are in the South, and on my final day | 
make my way back to the water for one last 
sunrise. The sky is a dusky rose at first, and 
then rose gold. On this shore the sand is 
powdery and white. The kiskadees sing out 
again, perchingin Brazilian peppertrees. The 
trilling of the short-billed dowitcher and calls of sandpipers and 
plovers create today’s harmony. 

Out inthe bay, lexaminethereef: brain coral,fire coral, amber- 
coloredsearods—averitable rainbow encased in cobalt belowme. 
Theislands of Bermudasit on the lipofalong-extinct volcano. That 
is where these boiler reefs come from—the 
remnants of a once-powerful formation 
now silenced by the ocean. The reefs that 
caused so many problems for sailors, the 
markers in the sea I could spot from my 
plane, have become asanctuary for me. 

After almost a week here, my skin has 
taken on a honey-colored hue and I smile 
abit easier, a smidge wider, a little longer. 
Ithought | was coming tothisisland inthe 
middle of the Atlantic to return toa state 
of wholeness. But I am not the same per- 
sonIwas before the hardships, before grief 
madeits homeinmy ribcage, threatening 
to suffocate me. Still, 1 am also not the 
woman who arrived in Bermuda, washed 
up, worn out. Thetension] carried ismost- 
ly gone. This place is what I knownow, and 
what awaits me back home the question. 
Ihave not stopped looking for my grand- 
mother everywhere. But now] think, may- 
be, she hears me. 

I talk to the Atlantic as if it were a per- 
son, telling her all of this. 

] keep thinking about something Do- 
reen Williams-James said about Mother 


ILLUSTRATION BY ROSS MACDONALD 


Nature giving us what we need to survive, about destruction and 
hardscrabble beginnings becoming something beautiful. I think 
about Bermudiana blooming from the ashes. Maybe, even with 
the mended places and the rough edges, | could still be radiant. I 
still knew the stories of the stars and where to find them. My love 
for art endured, it just needed stirring. My passion for flowers 
too. Maybe remembering these things will allow me to bring a bit 
of Bermuda back to Appalachia with me. 

Idipmy feetinto the blue one final time—my hands too, palms up, 
asifin prayer. | takeinonelast taste of the sea and breathe, deeply. 

Thank you, | say out loud to the Atlantic, and then I leave the 
beach. & 


1. Southlands 2. Hamilton 3. Botanical Gardens 4. Spittal Pond 
§. TomMoore’s Jungle 6.St. George’s 7. Cooper’s Island 
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A breeding orchard of pawpaw trees. Opposite: Slicing into the fruit’s golden flesh. 
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LARGELY THE DOMAIN OF FORAGERS, THE BIGGEST EDIBLE FRUIT IN THE 
SOUTH HAS MOSTLY BEEN FORGOTTEN. A QUIETLY OBSESSED QUAKER FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA HAS MADE IT HIS LIFE’S MISSION TO CHANGE THAT 


BY BILL HEAVEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HELEN NORMAN 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, { WAS WALKING THE WOODS ALONG 
the Potomac not twomiles fromthe White House with my foraging 
mentor, acranky, gravel-voiced woman named Paula Smith. “It’s a 
weird tree, okay?” she called over her shoulder as we walked into 
the gloom of the woods. “The flowers are sorta liver colored and don’t smell 
too good. That’s’cause they get pollinated by scavenger insects, blowflies and 
beetles. You really want to help them out, you hang some roadkillin the tree.” 

I was suddenly less interested in finding and eating the largest edible fruit 
in North America, but I didn’t want to tell her that. We soon found acluster of 
the spindly brown trees, but none that had fruit. “A lot of em don’t produce,” 
she said. “They need the right amount of water at the right time.” The next 
cluster—each stand of trees is often a single organism, she explained—had 
bunches of green fruit the size of baked potatoes. Smith told me to shake the 
tree. “But gently,” she barked. “Not likethe friggin’ yuppies whocome out here 
and break the trees.” |shook and two pawpaws thudded down, oneglancing off 
the side of my head. I looked at her accusingly. “Oh yeah, that happens,” she 
said nonchalantly. “Wear a hat. And look up when you shake.” 

Theripe pawpaw was firm but yielding, likean avocado. I cutitopen, sucked 
the flesh from the peel, and spat out the big, flat seeds. The flesh was yellow 
orange with a luscious texture, almost like a custard. But it was the taste— 
luxurious, sweet, with along finish—that threw me. It tasted tropical, the fruit 
of a tree rooted in Costa Rica with three-thousand-mile-long branches. The 
flavor was not unlike a banana. It also had hints of mango and papaya, even 
pineapple. But none of the “tastes like” descriptors do it justice. A pawpaw 
tastes like apawpaw. There’s nothing else like it. 

Pawpaws are having something of a moment these days. Throughout the 
fruit’s native range—it grows wild in twenty-six states, including most of the 
South and as far north as Michigan—craft brewers are making pawpaw beer 
and ale. You can find pawpaw ice cream in high-end restaurants. Facebook 
groups like Pawpaw Fanatics count several thousand followers posting trophy 
photos of their finds. Lori Mackintosh, whorunsa you-pick fruit and vegetable 
farm in Berryville, Virginia, that supplies pawpaws, says she can spot people 
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who want them as soon as they get out of their cars. 
When | ask how, she says, “Well, dreadlocks and BO,” 
then laughs at her own description. 

But to understand the moment, you need to know 
that pawpaws were much better known in centuries 
past than they are today. The Indians had been happi- 
ly eating them for millennia before European settlers 
arrived, According tosome reports, George Washing- 
ton’s favorite dessert was chilled pawpaws. Thomas 
Jefferson planted pawpawtreesat Monticello and sent 
seeds to friends in Europe. Pawpaws sustained Lewis 
and Clark when their rations ranlowontheir journeyto 
the unexplored West. They werecommonly consumed 
back when wewerearural people. West Virginia, Mich- 
igan, and Illinois all have towns or villages named after 
the pawpaw. It’s the state fruit of Ohio. 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
saw flurries of interest, including an exhaustive 1905 
treatise with the fetching title The Pawpaw: A Native 
Fruit of Great Excellence. But the big event in the paw- 
paw timeline came in 1916, when the American Genet- 
ic Association offered fifty-dollar cash prizes for the 
largest individual tree and for the tree bearing the 
best fruit. The contest attracted fruit from seventy- 
fivetrees across thecountry. The best-fruit winner be- 
longed to a Mrs. Frank Ketter, of Ironton, Ohio. “The 
fleshis medium yellow incolor, mild but very richin fla- 
vor, neither insipid nor cloying,” the judges wrote. “The 
amount and quality of the flesh, together with the good 
shipping and ripening qualities of the fruit, make this 
an extremely desirable variety.” 

So what happened? Andrew Moorein his book Paw- 
paw: InSearch of America’s Forgotten Fruit succinctly 
sums it up: “On the heels of this contest came no rad- 
ical change in the pawpaw’s standing. Nothing much 
happenedatall.” 

But it was also as if the fruit were intentionally diffi- 
cult, even defiant. Pawpaws bruise easily. Compared 
with other fruits, they don’t ship well. They have aca- 
priciously short ripeness season—usually afew weeks 
in September, possibly afew daysinlate August or early 
October. Pick onebeforeit’s ripe and it goes from solid 
to mush (although you can keep an almost-ripe onein 
the fridge for three weeks). The pulp does freeze well, 
and pawpaw ice cream and milkshakes are amazing, 
but serious aficionados caution you not to cook with 
them. Under heat, pawpaws lose their vivid zing and 
taste ordinary, sort of like bananas. In which case you 
mightas well use bananas in the first place. 


F PAWPAWS EVER DO BECOME WIDELY KNOWN 
t and accepted, it will be thanks to a mild but ob- 

sessed man named Neal Peterson, who has been 

called the Johnny Appleseed of pawpaws, or 
Papa Pawpaw. Peterson, a Quaker with a sly sense of 
humor and an admiration for Gandhi, prefers the Ma- 
hatma of Pawpaws. The single bumper sticker on the 
back of his Prius reads, HOW DOES YOUR LIFE REMOVE 
THE CAUSES OF WAR? 

When I pull up to his house in Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, population about 280, I notice two lawn deer 
arranged in the grass out front. They come to life and 
bound away as lapproach. As! lookaround the modest 
house with a long front porch where Peterson keeps 


Checking a Shenandoah 
pawpaw for ripeness. Opposite: 
Pawpaw breeder Neal Peterson 
in Harpers Ferry. 
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tools, pots of flowers, anda plastic tray of pawpawseedlings, the seventy-two- 
year-old tells me he rented it furnished. Not even the rugs or artwork are his. 
But the photos, | say, gesturing tothe framed images of family. “They camewith 
the place, too,” hesays. “I guess| didn’t see any reason to take them down.” He 
sounds either mildly apologetic or mildly disturbed at the notion that what’s 
on his walls makes any difference. This, I decide, is a man who treads lightly 
upon the earth, who lives in his head. And what his head is full of is pawpaws. 
Anunassuming zealot and apioneer, Peterson has quietly trademarked sev- 
en varieties of pawpaws and dedicated his life to popularizing the forgotten 
fruit, He just happens to have a couple of his varieties on hand for me to try. 
Oneis Shenandoah. It hasacustardy texture andasweet and mellowtaste. Wild 
pawpaws sometimes havea bitter note at theend of the long finish. Not this one. 
The other is Susquehanna, his personal favorite. It’s abig pawpaw, sweeter and 
richer, with a buttery texture. Both are exceptional, at least as goodas the best 
wild fruit I’ve ever had. Over the years, Peterson has tasted so many pawpaws 
that his throat gets irritated when he eats one of inferior quality. In between 
samples, hecleanseshis palate with water andacracker, just like a wine taster. 
Nearly all of the places Peterson has lived in his life have been rentals. The 


theuniversity’s arboretum. “At thetime, I didn’t think 
it was professional for me to be eating a wild fruit off 
the ground in front of students,” he says. But later he 
returned and tried one. “The light bulb turned on. It 
was an epiphany, a revelation. I couldn’t believe that 
there was awild fruit that tasted this good.” 

He knew from his studies that nearly all the culti- 
vated fruits we eat have benefited from thousands of 
years of selective breeding. Apples and peaches are 
thought to have been domesticated more than 4,000 
years ago. Oranges are a roughly 3,000-year-old hy- 
brid of the mandarin and the pomelo. What, he won- 
dered, might the pawpaw be nowhadit been subjected 
to similar selective breeding? If pawpaws had existed 
in Mesopotamia a few thousand years ago, he says, 
they’d be in American supermarkets today. “Look, 
I wasn’t a plant breeder or grower by any means,” 
he tells me. “But I said to myself, I’m capable of doing 


Fromleft; Peterson and research assistant Rodney Dever evaluate fruit; the grafting process; fresh pawpaw seeds. 


exception was afifty-three-acre farm he cashed out his retirement savings and 
everything else to buy in 2000 in Pendleton County, West Virginia. In May of 
that year, he hired high school students to help him plant 3,000 grafted paw- 
pawtrees. The night of May 5it rained, which he took as a harbinger of a good 
harvest. It didn’t rain again until mid-August, the worst drought since 1930, He 
Tost 2,950 trees, andthe 50 that survived were too stressed to make it through 
the winter. “It was pawpaws or bust,” he tells me over lunch at the Mountain 
View Diner in Charles Town. “And I went bust.” He seems detached from the 
disaster, asifit were just a temporary setback. Which, inthelong trajectory of 


his life as a plant breeder, it was. 
ee? chemist husband, he was aware of pawpaws growing up but never 
thought the fruit was good for much besidesthrowing at other kids. 

But he loved the woods. It was a place to get away, a place he felt like himself. 
Themomentthat set thecourse of his life came in1975, when he was agrad- 
uate student and teaching assistant studying plant genetics at West Virginia 
University. On a hike with students one day, he smelled ripe pawpaw fruit in 


ETERSON GREW UP IN SAINT ALBANS, WEST VIRGINIA, THE 
middlechild of three. The son of aschoolteacher and her research 
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this. Nobody else is doing this. And it’s crying out to 
bedone.” Andsohetookon the task of domesticating 
the wild pawpaw. 

One of the big problems wastime. A pawpawtreere- 
quires sevenor eight years before it produces fruit, and 
youneed fruit from three different years to doaproper 
evaluation. Trees are complicated, he tells me. They 
vary from yearto year, as does the fruit. Even fruit from 
different branches of the same tree may taste different. 
It takes a decade to see scientific results. And that’s 
just one generation. No industrial producer wants to 
spend that kind of time and money on an unproven 
fruit. That takes a visionary. Ora fanatic. 

Reasoning that the lost cultivars from the 1916 con- 
test contained the best genetic material, he set out 
to find them. He waded through old records in court- 
houses and churches. He logged countless miles on 
back roads, trying to locate farms where the owners 
had grown and experimented with pawpaws. Manyold 


farms had been turned into corn and soybean fields. 
Some were housing developments. 

In 1980, five years after the light bulb went on, Pe- 
terson visited the Blandy Experimental Farmin Boyce, 
Virginia. He had reason to believe that acollection of 
seeds including descendants of the prize-winning Ket- 
ter fruit had oncebeen grown there. Thestaffat Blandy 
seemed to have no interest in pawpaws, but someone 
remembered that there had once been some trees in 
what wasnow thebackwoods. He was welcometowalk 
there if he wanted. The tall oaks and hickories were 
anything but good pawpaw habitat, but a fair way in, 
Peterson took astep and spotted a cluster of pawpaw 
trees. A few more steps and the cluster resolved itself 
into a straight line, evidence of cultivation. Several 
yards farther, he found another row. That September, 
hecame back to sample the fruit. It was exceptional— 
large, round, and sweet, with a high ratio of flesh to 


By 1996, Peterson had ruthlessly selected the eighteen best varieties from 
his fifteen hundred trees, and despite losing three thousand trees at his short- 
lived Pendleton County farm, he kept at it. By 2004, he was in the process of 
trademarking six varieties and was marketing them through his business, Pe- 
terson Pawpaws, His most recent variety is a pawpaw he calls Tallahatchie. 
Many people name their fruit varieties after themselves, but that wasn’t how 
herolled. “Iwas taught that your life ought to contribute something to others,” 
he says. “Pawpaws are important. I’mnot.” He settled on rivers, along which the 
fruit naturally grows. And he selected rivers with Indian names, since Native 
Americans were the original pawpaw enthusiasts—Potomac, Shenandoah, 
Susquehanna, Rappahannock, Wabash, Allegheny. 

For a couple of years, Peterson sold fruit and trees directly, but he quickly 
found himself witha two-year waiting list. “Irealized that this was noway torun 
abusiness,” he says. Instead, he nowlicenses his trees tonurseries—fifteen of 
them in North America, and nine overseas, including in Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, and Japan. “A plant breeder’s workis never done,” he says witha 
smile. His latest projectis breeding pawpawas an ornamental. “It’sabeautiful 
tree—those big glossy leaves—and very hardy.” 


From left: Dever harvests a pawpaw; an array of pawpaws in various shapes; the green fruit hidden among the branches, 


seeds. It was just what he’d been looking for. 

Peterson took ajob with the USDA in D.C. as an ag- 
riculturaleconomist and plotted his next move. “Fora 
breeding project, ten thousand trees would have been 
ideal,” he says. “But for that you need astaff, andI didn’t 
have one.” Instead he had friends, as well as a knack 
for “Tom Sawyering” them (his term) intohelping out. 
“For a lot of my friends living in the city, you know, it 
was kind of an adventure to be planting an orchard.” 
Hehadthe same knack for persuading peoplewithland 
tolet him use some of it for his project. By 1982, he had 
planted nine hundred seedlings—from the Blandy col- 
lection along with an eclectic gathering of seeds he’d 
found over the course of his travels—at the Universi- 
ty of Maryland Wye Research and Education Center. 
A few years later, he planted another six hundred at 
the university’s Western Maryland research center in 
Keedysville. And for the next dozen years, he devoted 
his weekends and vacations to his trees. 


While pawpaws won’t be availablein supermarkets during his lifetime, they 
are starting to appear more widelyin farmers’ markets, andas afruit breeder, 
Peterson takes the long view. It may be centuries before pawpaws are as well 
knownas, say, blueberries, Inthat sense, we’re stillin the fruit’s infancy. But he 
has helped birth the baby. He has done what he set out todo. 

f | and seedier. But then Paula Smith called last September. She’s 

not the type for small talk. “They’re ready,” she said. “Pick me 
up at seven tomorrow morning.” I’d found afew good trees myself by then, but 
Iknewshe’d have more and better trees than | did. 

The next morning we were back in the woods along the Potomac, shaking 
treesand dodging pawpawsas they thudded down. Thefirst ones | tried weren’t 
great. Two weren't ripe. Two were okay but had a slightly bitter aftertaste. I 
resolved to try a few more. I picked the next one up, sliced it open, sucked the 
flesh from the peel, and spat the seeds. “Howis it?” Smith asked. 


it was September on my tongue, sweet and luscious to the very end. 
*It’samazing.” & 


FTER TASTING PETERSON’S VARIETIES, I WAS HALF AFRAID 
that they had spoiled me for wild fruit, which is less consistent 
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INVASIVE FERAL PIGS WREAK HAVOC ON NATIVE LANDSCAPES—BUT AS 

MANY SOUTHERN HUNTERS KNOW, THEY SURE CAN SHINE ON THE PLATE. F 
THESE FIVE MYTH-BUSTING RECIPES, FROM A LOUISIANA PORK CHOP TO.A 
SPRING BOLOGNESE, PROVIDE AMPLE INSPIRATION TO GO HOG WILD 


By T. EDWARD NICKENS 


, 
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ATLEAST 
ONE REOECT I 
ADIT WEARENT 


or wrinkle their noses and push back from the 
table when presented with a serving of rich, 
cognac-colored daube de sanglier. But place a 
crockof wild-hog stew on most American tables 
and that grating sound you hear might be chair 
legs scraping hardwood. 4 That’s changing, 
andin waysthat should delight hunters, cooks, 
and others who have embarked on this most 
postmodern of culinary journeys: the path to 
loving the wild hog. That feral hogs are an over- 
populated blight on the South and beyond is 
undisputed. That they have an emerging place 
in both restaurant and home kitchens is an in- 
creasingly accepted truth. Rich and robust, wild 
hog meat can span the flavor spectrum, from 
sweet to earthy, as the animals tend to take on 
the terroir of their environs, be they acorn-rich 
hardwood ridges and bottoms or cornfields 
bordered by wild swamp. And the fact that they 
rootupandwreck both wild and cultivated |land- 
scapes puts them at odds with those trying to 
conserve fragile wetlands and plots of heritage 
vegetables alike. | “They are a morally unam- 
biguous animal to hunt, and] love hunting for 
them just about anywhere,” says Jesse Grif- 
fiths, an Austin, Texas, chef whose huntingand 
butchering classes—and cookbooks, including 
his forthcoming The Hog Book—have changed 
many minds about wild game. “They are inva- 
sive and destructive, and by hunting wild hogs, 
you feel that you are accomplishing an eco- 
logically good deed. And they’re actually deli- 
cious. But thereis so much misinformation and 
myth about cooking wild hogs.” 4 And therein 
lies the problem: A wild hog comes with only 
two hams, but a lot of buts. But they’re tough. 
But they’re gamy. But they’re hard to cook. 4 
These five chefs, and their five recipes, should 
help doaway with those conjunctionalinterjec- 
tions. Their inspired dishes elevate the fulsome 
elegance of wild-hog meat while tamping down 
the uncultivated aspects that have saddled it 
with a bad rap. And they should inspire you to 
give wild hog a try, if only on a plate. Butcher 
shops and meat purveyors suchas the Ingram, 
Texas-based Broken Arrow Ranch and the re- 
nowned D’Artagnan are good starting places. 
4“What’s fun about these big meatsis that they 
giveyousomuchroomtomove,” says chef Matt 
Bolus, of the 404 Kitchen in Nashville. “They 
handle plenty of pepper heat and strong ac- 
coutrements like mustards. Youcandeglaze the 
pan with flavors like whiskey and brandy. And 
there’s more margin for error. Youdon’t want to 
overcook any wild game, but cooking wild hog 
is not like you’re babying truffles on the stove.” 
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RECIPE: ] - CHEF: Isaac Toups, New Orleans, LA 


THE CAJUN CHOP 
A WILD PORK CHOP WITHA 
LOUISIANA PEDIGREE 


few years ago, Isaac Toups drove into his father’s deer camp onthe 


Louisiana-Mississippilineto find that his dad hadshot andskinneda 
wildhog, rubbed down thewholecarcasswith salt, pepper, andCreole 
mustard, and had it waiting for himin agiant cooler. “The only chef’s 


tool had was my pocketknife,” Toups recalls, “but we went to work.” 
Toups wrapped the hog in chicken wire, threaded two lengths of rebar through 
the carcass for handles, andslow-roasted it over wood from an oak that had fallen 
nearby. “That was somerudimentary shit,” he says, laughing. “But nowthey begme 
to come back every year.” { Not all of Toups’s efforts are so elemental. He spent a 
decade working the stoves of Emeril Lagasse’s kitchens, and as chef and owner of 
the acclaimed Toups’ Meatery in New Orleans, the proud Cajun—his family hasbeen 
in Louisiana for three hundred years—has been aJames Beard Award semifinalist 
three times. Wild hog, he says, “has a definite role in the Cajun repertoire.” While 
he often uses healthy doses of aromatics such as cumin and coriander, this pork 
choprelies on atangy sweet gastrique. “It’s simple, just syrup, butter, and vinegar,” 
Toups explains. “But the first time] put it inmy mouth, jack, it closetoknocked me 
down.” Hisversionis characteristically hyperlocal, an alchemical brew of Louisiana- 
born Steen’s cane syrupand cane vinegar. J The domesticated-pig version of this 
recipeisa Toups’ Meatery staple he serves over his signature dirty rice. But using 
wild hog deepens the taste—and the experience. “The brine helps keep the chop 


juicy since you have to go with alittle higher temperature on thewild boar, 


z) 


hesays. 


“It’s intense and earthy, and the more youeat, the more you get that wild goodness 
just ingrainedin you.” 


Double-Cut Pork 


Chops with Cane Syrup 


Gastrique 


Yield: 4. 
servings 


INGREDIENTS 
For the 

pork chops 
and brine: 
dgal. water 
Icup dark brown 
sugar 

ZIcup kosher salt 
2thsp. whole 
black peppercorns 
4 bay leaves 
2(20-0z.) bone- 
in double-cut 
pork chops (not 
frenched) 

Ice (lots of it) 

4. thsp. unsalted 
butter (#4 stick) 
Dirty rice, for 
serving* 
Slicedgreen 
onions, for garnish 


For the 


cane syrup 
gastrique: 

I cup cane syrup 
(or molasses) 
Jcupcane vinegar 
(or cider vinegar) 


PREPARATION 
Brine the chops: 
Combine water, 
brown sugar, salt, 
peppercorns, and 
bay leavesinalarge 
potandbringtoa 
boil. Simmer for 

20 minutes, then 
give it agood stir 
tomake sure all 
thesalt and sugar 
are dissolved. Ina 
3-gallon food-safe 
bucket, addthe 
brine and enough 
ice until you have 
exactly 14 gallons of 
brine. Once the brine 
is cold, place the 


< porkchopsin brine, 
» cover, and refrig- 
« erate for24 hours. 


Removechops from 
brine and pat dry 
with paper towels. 
Season heavily 

with more salt and 
fresh-ground black 
pepper. 

Make the gas- 
trique:In a saucepan, 
combine cane syrup 
and cane vinegar. 
Bring to a boil over 
medium heat and 
cook until the liquid 
has reduced to 1cup, 
about 20 minutes. 
There's noneed to 
stir, but watch close- 
ly, asit likesto burn. 
You can make this 
inlarger batches, 
andthe shelflifeis 
pretty much infinite. 
Storeinasealed 
jar (does not need 
refrigeration). 


Grillthe chops: 
Preheat grill to high. 


» Preheat ovento 


400°F. Grill pork 
chop (even bone 
side) for 2to3 min- 
utes on eachside 
toget really hard grill 
marks. Put chops 
inaroasting pan 
and top each with 2 
tbsp. butter. Roast 
for8to10 minutes, 
untilit reaches at 
least 145°F internal 
temperature. Allow 
chopstorestfor3 
minutes in the pan. 
Before serving, dip 
them onall sides in 
thejuices and 
butter that remain 
inthe pan. 

To serve: Place 
pork chops on topof 
dirty rice, and drizzle 
Y4cup gastrique over 
each. Garnish with 
green onions. 


*For Toups’s dirty rice recipe, visit 
gardenandgun.com/recipe/dirty-rice. 


RECIPE: 2 - CHEF: Jesse Griffiths, Austin, TX 


BOAR WITH ALL THE FIXINGS 
A YUCATAN-INSPIRED APPROACH 
TO WILD-BOAR BACKSTRAP 


Boar Poe 
Chue 


Yield: 4 servings 


INGREDIENTS 
P4lb. boar 
backstrap or 
boneless shoulder 
with some fat 
lefton, cut into 
J-inch-thick slices 
Salt and pepper 

2 sour oranges, 
juiced; or juice of 

I navelor Valencia 
orange and 2limes 
combined 
4.cloves, crushed 
Gallspice berries, 
crushed 

2 medium onions 
lime, juiced 
Vegetable oil, 

for grilling 


Toserve: 

2cups thinly sliced 
green cabbage 

2 avocados, sliced 
2 ripe tomatoes, 
sliced 

2radishes, sliced 


—_ = esse Griffiths’s first book, Afield: A Chef’s Guide to Preparing 
wa and Cooking Wild Game and Fish, was asoulfulrevelationon 
the nourishments—physical, mental, and spiritual—of wild 

eating. Now he’s on a mission to demystify wild-hog cook- 

ing. Due this spring, his next opus, The Hog Book: A Chef's 

Guide to Hunting, Preparing and Cooking Wild Pigs, includes more than a 
hundred wild-hog recipes, plus deep dives into hog hunting, butchering, 
and the animals’ natural and cultural history. “I’ve taught many classes on 
butchering and cooking venison, and the elephant in theroomis always the 
wild hog,” he says. “Someone always raises their hand and says, ‘Iknowthis 
is aclass about deer, but...” § Griffiths’s cookbook writing is a side gig to 
his real twenty-five-hour-a-day job, running his regionally focused Dai Due 
Butcher Shop & Supper Club in Austin and his New School of Traditional 
Cookery, with immersive classes devoted to hunting, fishing, and butchering 
skills. “There’s long been aone-size-fits-all approach to cooking wild hogs,” 
he laments. “But a wild hog can be fifteen pounds or three hundred fifty 
pounds. It’s disingenuous to approach them all the same way.” In his book, 
Griffiths divides wild hogs into four classes—small hog, medium hog, large 
sow, and large boar—and exults inthe possibilities of each. { This bright, ac- 
cessible table stunneris a winner, he says, because it works with hogs of any 
size—and it might just be “the end-all recipe for big boar backstraps.” Poc 
chuchas roots in the Yucatan, where pounded-thin porksteakis marinated 
in asour orange concoction and cooked “over aripping hot fire,” Griffiths 
says, “preferably something with charactersuchas mesquite.” Souroranges 
canbe difficult to find, but it’s easy to get close with his combination of lime 
and navel or Valencia orange juice. His two salsas—one a traditional haba- 
nerosauce, the otherathicker avocado and mint potion—interact withthe 
robust flavor of the meat in different ways: one aspicy exclamation point on 
the edgy notion ofa meal of wild hog, the other apleasingly tame approach. 


12 corn tortillas, 
warmed 

Salsas (recipes 
follow) 


PREPARATION 
Between two sheets 
of plastic wrap, pound 
thepork slicestoa 
thickness of % inch. 
Season each piece 
with salt and pepper 
and layerinaglass or 
ceramic baking dish. 
Mix together the citrus 
juice and crushed 
spices and pour over 
the cutlets. Allowto 
marinate overnight, 
refrigerated, or for at 
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least 2 hours if you're 
ina hurry. 

Start a hot fire. 
Once you have ahot 
bed ofcoals(ora 
hot gas grill), place 
the unpeeled onions 
directly onthe coals 
or onthe grate if using 
agas grill. Turnthem 
every 10 minutes for 
about 25 to 30 min- 
utes until they're very 
black on the outside. 
The onions will look 
pretty burnt, but you 
wantthem charred on 
the exterior while the 
insides roast. Remove 
and allow to cool. Once 


“PVE TAUGHT MANY 
CLASSES ON VENISON, 
AND THE ELEPHANT 

IN THE ROOM IS ALWAYS 
THE WILD HOG” 


onions are cool enough 
to handle, cut offthe 
ends and peel off any 
burnt exterior, leaving 
the tender, roasted 
cores, Chop the 
insides of the onion 
roughly and season 
with lime juice anda 


little salt. Set aside at 
room temperature. 
Stoke the fire to 
getit really hot again. 
Clean the grill grates 
well with a brush and 
oil them lightly witha 
bit of vegetable oil on 
atowel. Wipe off any 


of the orushed spices 
fromthe pork and lay 
onthe hottest parts 

of the grill. Grill pork 
for 3to4 minutes per 
side, getting some 
good grill marks. Once 
both sides are seared, 
remove to a cutting 
board andlet rest for 
acouple of minutes. 
Slice thinly and serve 
over the cabbage, with 
the roasted onion, 
avocado, tomato (sea- 
sonthe avocado and 
tomato with a sprinkle 
of salt), radishes, 
warmed tortillas, 
andsalsas. 


Habanero Salsa 
Yield: about 1 cup 


INGREDIENTS 
2-4 habanero 
peppers, stemmed 
and seeded 

4% medium onion, 
roughly chopped 
2 cloves garlic, 
peeled 

Icup water 

2 limes, juiced 
Salt to taste 


PREPARATION 
Combine peppers, 
onion, garlic, and water 
inamedium pot and 
bring toa simmer. Sim- 
mer until tender, about 
15 minutes. Puree until 
smooth, and season 
with lime juice and salt. 


Avocado-Mint 
Salsa 

Yield: about 

I pint 


INGREDIENTS 

4 ripe tomatillos or 
3smallunripe green 
tomatoes, stems 
removed, coarsely 
chopped 
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1-3 jalaperioor 
serrano peppers, 
stems removed, 
chopped 

Ahandful of fresh 
cilantro, roughly 
chopped 

A handful of fresh 
mint, roughly 
chopped 

2 limes, juiced 

% medium onion, 
roughly chopped 
4.cloves garlic, 
peeled and smashed 
Ilarge ripe avocado, 
peeled 

Salt to taste 


PREPARATION 
Combine all ingredi- 
ents in a food proces- 
sor and puree until 
mostly smooth but 
with some texture, 
adding water atable- 
spoonat atime iftoo 
thick. Season to taste 
with salt, Keep refrig- 
erated until serving. 
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Spring 
Wild Boar 
Bolognese 


Yield: 4-6 


servings 


INGREDIENTS 
head cauliflower, 
roughly chopped 
2 tbsp. canolaor 
grape-seed oil 

2 Ib. wild boar, 
ground 

2o0z. butter 
2cloves garlic, 
finely chopped 

4% medium onion, 
diced small 

¥% carrot, 
dicedsmall 
Istalk celery, 
diced small 


% fennel bulb, 
diced small 

2 tbsp. rice vinegar 
100z. white wine 

4% cup heavy cream 
I bunch fresh Italian 
parsley, roughly 
chopped 

Icup fresh basil, 
roughly chopped 

6 scallions, roughly 
chopped 

Fennel fronds from 
above, roughly 
chopped 

4% cup olive oil 

% cup pinenuts, 
toasted 

44cup Parmesan 
cheese, grated 
Kosher salt, to taste 
White pepper, 
totaste 
Lemonjuice, to taste 


RECIPE: 3 » CHEF: Matt Bolus, Nashville, TN 


SECRET SAUCE 
FRESH PESTO LIVENS UP THIS 


BOAR BOLOGNESE 


PREPARATION 
Boil the chopped 
cauliflower in salted 
water until very tender. 
Strain out all the water, 
reserving some, and 
puree cauliflowerina 
blender until velvety 
smooth. You may need 
to use alittle of the 
cookingliquid to get it 
to spin, but don't use 
too much; you want 
the pureeto be onthe 
thicker side.Season 
to taste with salt and 
white pepper. 
Inapotlarge 
enough to fit all the 
ingredients, heat the 
canola or grape-seed 
oil and sear the ground 
boar. Once the boar 
is caramelized, strain 


offany excess fat. Add 
butter and garlic to the 
meat and cook until 
light brown. Add onion, 
carrot, celery, and 
diced fennel, and cook 
until soft. 

Deglaze the pot 
withrice vinegar and 
white wine. Scrape up 
any caramelized bits 
off the bottom of the 
pot. Reduce wine 
and vinegar until 
almost dry. 

Add the cauliflower 
puree and the cream. 
Stir to incorporate 
evenly, adding alittle 
of the cauliflower lig- 
uid to loosen if need- 
ed. Simmer for 20-30 
minutes. 

While the Bolo- 
gneseis simmering, 
make a pesto by 
oombining the parsley, 
basil, scallions, and 
fennel fronds ina food 
processor bowl. Driz- 
zle“cup of the olive 


efore landing in Nashville, chef Matt Bolus graduat- 

ed from Le Cordon Bleu in London, worked knives 

at the city’s Blagden’s fishmongers and Allens of 

Mayfair butcher shop, and served as a butcher 

and fishmonger at Charleston, South Carolina’s 
esteemed FIG. He opened his 404 Kitchen in Nashville in 2013. 
But Bolus, a passionate hunter, loves going back to his roots. He 
grewupinalogcabinin East Tennesseeand would visit his grand- 
parents’ farm in Kentucky, where his grandmother paid him a 
quarter for every bullfrog he could gig. J His Bolognese sauce be- 
gan life as a “family meal” for his staff, and it became so popular, 
he says, “we jumped off in all kinds of directions.” He’s made the 
sauce with beef, pork, black bear, lobster, and mixed seafood. Inthe 
summer, he'll bring in yellow tomatoes and peaches and deglaze 
the pan with gin. In the fall, pumpkin and sage provide a seasonal 
backdrop. But spring, he says, is a trickier time for the gravitas 
that comes with a meal of wild boar. “Part of our brain is saying 
that it’s time to get our bikini bodies in shape,” he says, laughing, 
“while another part is not quite ready to give up on eating big.” 
4 The bright tastes of the herbs and citrus in this sauce help cut 
through the richness of the boar meat, which Bolus treats with 
particular care. Overfilling a pan tends to simply steam ground 
meat, he says, which adds an odd texture and does nothing for the 
flavor. Instead, he creates thin burger-like patties and cooks them 
hot to caramelize the surface and leave behind copious amounts 
of crispy, browned fond. “Really push that ground meat,” he ad- 
vises. “Get itdark brown, and I’m talking about damn near burnt.” 


oilover and process on 
high to start breaking 
it allup. Add pine nuts, 
Parmesan, a pinch of 
salt, and3 to 4 twists 
of white pepper, and 
again process on high 
speed. Add remaining 
olive oiland pulseto 
just combine. 

Taste both the 
Bolognese sauce and 
the pesto, adjusting 
the seasoning with 
salt, white pepper, and 
lemon juice. 


Toserve, toss your 
favorite pasta (cooked 
and ready to serve) 
with the Bolognese 
sauce as desired. Add 
pestoto your liking 
and toss just to com- 
bine. Sprinkle liberally 
with grated Parmesan. 


THIS SAUCE BEGAN 


LIFE AS A “FAMILY MEAL” 


FOR HIS STAFF, AND IT 


BECAME SO POPULAR, 
“WE JUMPED OFF IN ALL 
KINDS OF DIRECTIONS” 
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RECIPE: 4 « CHEF: David Bancroft, Auburn, AL 


GOING WHOLE HAM 
CURING YOUR OWN WILD-HOG 
HAM IS ALESSON IN PATIENCE, 
WITH ASTUNNING REWARD 


he taste of wild game “is incomparable,” David Bancroft says. 
“Youcan put any label on any cut of meat—free-range, hormone- 
free, antibiotic-free, stress-free, pasture-raised—and it will never 
give you what atruly wild animal does.” And for ahunter, there are 
qualities that go beyond labels. “What I like most,” Bancroft says, 
“are the added notes of responsibility and self-sufficiency.” J An avid hunter 
and gardener, Bancroft opened hislauded Acre in downtown Auburn, Alabama, 
in 2018, andhisbarbecuerestaurant, Bow & Arrow, in 2018. He’sacharcuterie 
aficionado, and Acre partners with the Auburn University Lambert-Powell 
Meats Laboratory to fine-tune humanely raisedand artfully butchered meats. 
This cured wild-hog hamis alabor of love. Fromstartto finish, the process will 
take months, and it will be complete when it is complete. “The ham is ready 
whenit has lost a third ofits weight,” Bancroft explains, and howlong that takes 
is a function of the environment in which it is hung. “It’s a very accurate way 
of measuring,” he says, “but it stinks when it comesto the patience game.” If 
you want totrycuring yourown ham, Bancroft suggests you first find the right 
frame of mind. Tohelp while away the time, hetries to “step intocharacter and 
tapinto the artistry and appreciation of our ancestors who approached these 
animals in this way. There’sasense of intentionality about curing aham.” Revel 
in the process, he advises, and you won’t rush the final product. 


Wild Ho INGREDIENTS. PREPARATION After cure process, 
g 1(15to 20 Ib.) wild- Scaldand scrape rinse cure off ham with 
Cou ntry boar ham, skinon the ham. running water. Place in 
(hoofoptional) Weigh hamin smokehouse or smok- 
Ham Icup bourbon grams. Write down or erand cold-smoke6 
Yield: 1 document the starting to10 hours at nomore 
3 re .- . ma e] 
wholeham For the cure: weight. Using the pre than 75°F. 


“STEPINTO 


Sea salt: Multiply 
ham weight in 


ceding formulas, com- 
bine ail cure ingredi- 


Hang hamina 
cool, dark place todry 


grams by 0.04 ents ina medium bowl. age between 40°F 
Instacure #2 curing Rinse ham in bour- and 60°F at around 
salt: Multiply by bon and baste with 50 percent relative 
0.0025 bourbon several times. humidity. Dry age 
Fresh-ground black Pack the cureinto until ham weight 
pepper: Multiply by every crevice, using reduces by 33 percent 
0.003 every bitof cure. Add of original weight. 
Brown sugar: alittle additional sea Bancroft likes to letit 
Multiply by 0.01 salt around the hoof age for another couple 

and ball joint ifusinga of months foreven 

hoofed ham. more intense flavor. 

Store in refrigerator 
skin side down 2 days 
for every pound. 


CHARACTER AND TAP 


After 10 days, scoop 


INTO THE ARTISTRY OF _ | tpatrothathasfaion 
OUR ANCESTORS toporhar. 


WHO APPROACHED 
THESE ANIMALS IN 


THIS WAY” 


CALLING IN 
THE HOG 


A source for USDA-approved 
wild-hog meat and 
other game goodness 


When Broken Arrow Ranch founder 
Mike Hughes was working with USDA 
meat inspectorsinthe1980stoham- 
mer out aprocess for inspecting wild 
hog, he was asked howhe could prove 
that the animals were free-roaming 
and not simply domesticated pigs he 
was passing off as wild. He fired offa 
proposition: If an inspector was will- 
ing to walkintoapenwithhis trapped 
wild hogs and stay there for at least 
two minutes, he wouldn’t call them 
wild. That letter wound up framed 
and hung inthe USDA offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C. And Hughes’s Ingram, 
Texas-based operationisnowoneof 
the nation’s largest purveyors of wild 
game, selling wild hog and sustain- 
ably harvested deer and antelope to 
chefs around the country and agrow- 
ing number of home cooks. 

Broken Arrow Ranchsells about 
55,000 pounds of wild-hog meat 
each year, taken from I,100 to1,500 
animals. The animals are trappedon 
Texasranchesandtransportedtoa 
slaughterhouse near the company’s 
headquarters. Butchering is then 
done at Broken Arrow, where the meat 
is frozen and held at 10°F for at least 
twenty days before it’s sold. “There’s 
absolutely a growing interestin 
wild-boar meat,” says the ranch’s 
second-generation owner, Chris 
Hughes. “And let’s be honest, there 
arealotof wildboar out there that 
need to be eaten.” While ground boar 
meatis Broken Arrow’s best seller, 
Hughesis particularly fond of the 
shoulder roast. “Put some wild-boar 
sausage inthere,” he says, “androast 
it with fennel and green onion and 
aromatics. I have to say: It’s pretty 
darn good.”—T.E.N. 
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Wild Boar 
Meathalls 
in Whiskey- 
Almond 


Sauce 
Yield: 8 (2-inch) 
meatballs 


INGREDIENTS 
For the 


meatballs: 
Itbsp. unsalted 
butter 

I tbsp. olive oil 
Ismail sweet onion 
or 2 largeonion, 
finely chopped 

2 cloves garlic, 
finely chopped 

2 tbsp. parsley, 
chopped 
Pinchgrated 
nutmeg 
Pinchcinnamon 
Pinch ground sage 
tsp. salt 

I tsp. white pepper 
Ilb. ground 

wild boar 

44 cup panko 
breadcrumbs 
egg, whisked 


RECIPE: 5 « CHEF: Alexandra Gates, Marfa, TX 


MEATBALLS A LA MARFA 


ALITTLE EUROPEAN, 


ALITTLE TEXAN, THIS DISH 


IS ALL COMFORT 


For the whiskey- 
almond sauce: 

I tbsp. unsalted 
butter 

Itbsp. olive oil 

'% cup blanched 
almonds, 
preferably sliced 
(but slivered works) 
2 cloves garlic, 
finely chopped 
Islice torn bread 

% cup whiskey 
(such as WhistlePig 
rye or Garrison 
Brothers Balmorhea 
bourbon) 
2cupsrich 
vegetable or 
chicken stock (plus 
more to loosen the 
sauce as needed) 
Salt and pepper, 

to taste 


PREPARATION 
For the 
meatballs: 
Heat butter and oil 
inapanonmedium 
heat. Sauté onion for 
acouple of minutes to 
soften, then add garlic, 
parsley, nutmeg, cin- 
namon, sage, salt, and 
white pepper. Contin- 
ueto stir over medium 
heat until onionand 
garlic aresoft and 
translucent. Remove 
from heat and let cool 
toroom temperature. 
Inabowl, mix the 
ground boar, panko, 
and egg until com- 
pletely incorporated. 
When onion mixture 
is cool, combine with 
boar mixture. Let rest 
inrefrigerator for at 
least an hour (upto 24 
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ie he first time Alexandra Gates visited Marfa—a small 
high-desert West Texas ranching village with an outsize 

7 reputation as anarts center—the Californianative hada 
surprisingly visceral reaction. “Marfa is surrounded by 

these beautiful ranching landscapes,” she recalls. “They 

may be complete opposites in so many ways, but | had the exact same 
reaction upon seeing New York for the first time: / have to live here.” 
{| Gates’s motheris Swiss, and she grewup spending hersummers with 
her grandparents in the foothills of Switzerland’s Alps. Her grandfa- 
ther often went fishing in the early hours before work, and she would 
wake to find the bathtub filled with fish, which she and her grandmother 
would clean and cook. “Between that and having so many international 
friends from growing up in California,” she says, “I developed a very 
European perspective toward food.” 4 After stints in New York kitch- 
ens, Gates moved to the Lone Star State with her husband, a Texas 
native, and continued her eclectic culinary approachin Austin: Sheran 
an acclaimed food trailer serving Spanish-inflected foods, andserved 
as the executive chef for the boutique Hotel Saint Cecilia. She opened 
her Marfarestaurant, Cochineal, ina 1920 adobe building and prompt- 
ly began melding her heritage of European cuisine with a full-throttle 
love of Texas. “I immediately fell in love with the wild-game scene,” 
she says, and the restaurant nearly always offers some brand of game, 
from nilgai antelopetoelkand quail. And wild hog. “Sometimes they are 
very sweet, and sometimes really herbaceous,” she explains. “Are they 
eating acornsor prickly pear? They are acomplete expression of their 
environment.” J This dish articulates Gates’s internationalinfluences. 
She first discovered meatballs in analmond sauce on atrip toSpain. “So 
Itried to Americanize that with the whiskey,” she says. And the addition 
of wild hog makes it adelicious loveletter to her adopted Texas home. & 


houre)eoveredwth | | Onoseauosis = | “ARE THEY EATING 
e aeapwandita themixturacometo | ACORNS OR PRICKLY 


meat into 22-inch 
balls and place ona 
sheet pan. 


For whiskey- 
almond sauce: 
Heat butter andoil 
inapanon medium 
heat until butter is 
melted. Add almonds, 
garlic, andtorn bread, 
and sauté for about 

5 minutes. Sprinkle 
inapinchof salt and 
pepper and continue 
to heat through, taking 
care notto let ingredi- 
ents burn. 


aboil, then remove 
from heat and let cool 
slightly. Blend on high 
inblender untilsmooth 
and add the stockina 
stream to loosen the 
sauce to acreamy 
consistency. Season 
totaste. 


Tocookand 
serve: 

Heat 3 tbsp. oil and/or 
butter ina pan. Cook 
shaped meatballs 
over medium heat until 
browned all around 
and cooked through. 


PEAR? WILD HOGS ARE A 
COMPLETE EXPRESSION 
OF THEIR ENVIRONMENT” 


Pour sauce inthe 
panandheat upto 
asimmer. 

Serve inalipped 
dish with fried sage and 
toasted almond slivers 
as garnish as well as 
rustic bread to sop up 
the sauce. Servewitha 
whiskey, neat. 


Left to right: An untitled painting by Cora Kelley Ward incollectors Tim and Dana Miller’s home in Lafayette, Louisiana; a selection of Ward’s artworks 
fromthe 1960s and ’70s; Ward in 1950; a 1959 acrylic painting by Ward in the Millers’ home. 


A CACHE of PAINTINGS 
BY the UNSUNG 
LOUISIANA ARTIST 
CORA KELLEY WARD 

LEADS the AUTHOR 
onaYEARSLONG 
JOURNEY to FILLIN 
the DETAILS of HER 
UNCONVENTIONAL 
LIFE—and UNDERSTAND 
WHY HER WORK 
GRABBED HIM and 
WOULDN’T LET GO 


By 
JOHN ED BRADLEY 


Photographs by 


MARIANNA MASSEY 
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Cora Kelley 
Ward, 


and they’darranged her paintings in piles 
on the floor ofaloading bay. At the start of 
the sale there had been around eight hun- 
dred works tochoose from. Now, four days 
later, there were fewer than three hundred 
left, andthe price for acanvas had beenre- 
duced toadollara square foot, down from 
two dollars. 

Ilooked out at the bizarre scene and did 
the math. For $54. could buya painting big 
enoughtocoverthebetter part of myliving 
room wall. Dinnerlast night had cost more 
than that. 

It was May 9, 2012, at the Hilliard Art Mu- 
seum on the campus of the University of 
Louisiana at Lafayette. wasn’t sure about 
the giant pictures of what looked like Eas- 
ter eggs, but I did like the colorful action 
painting displayed at checkout. Gobs of 
blue and salmon floated on its surface, 
each form carved with a loose black line. 
The painting was aclassic example of mid- 
1950s abstract expressionism. 

“Any more like this?” Iasked amuseum 
worker. 

“Too late,” she answered and gave her 
head a shake. 

1 didn’t need more art—my wife and [al- 
ready owned hundreds of paintings, many 
of them storedin closets and under beds— 
but my friend Tim Miller had pestered me 
with calls until I made the two-hour drive 
from my home near New Orleans. Tim and 
his wife, Dana, are longtime collectors of 
Southern art. “I’m thinking about buying 
everything that’s left,” he said. “I should 
have enoughin my checking account.” 

The artist had experimented with dif- 
ferent styles over her career, and the sale 
still had examples from her geometric, 
color-field, and pour periods. Cora Kelley 
Ward had died from cancer in 1989, and 
her family stored the collection for twenty 
years before donating it to the Hilliard. 

“Incredible, huh?” Tim said. He was pick- 
ing over watercolors ona folding table,each 
priced at fifty cents. 

“It’s nuts,” I told him. 

Born in 1920, Ward grew up in and 
around Euniceinthestate’s Cajun country. 
Thereare plenty ofriceand crawfish farms 
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in that part of the world, but it would bea 
stretch to describeit asabreeding ground 
for modern artists. She moved to New Or- 
leans at seventeen, became a registered 
nurse, and married adoctor named Simon 
Ward. Byallaccounts, the marriage wasan 
unhappy one, at least for Cora. Inresponse 
to a deep personal need to make art, she 
began taking classes at the Newcomb Art 
School, evenas Si Ward belittled her dream 
of becoming a painter. The more she filled 
upcanvases with abstract imagery, theless 
she resembled the pretty, obsequious wife 
he’d married. 

It’s not every young woman from the 
rural Deep South who'd trade in her doc- 
tor husband for life as an artist, but Ward 
did just that. In 1949, she enrolled in Black 
Mountain College, an experimental school 
near Asheville, North Carolina. For Cora 
Ward, Black Mountain provided an invita- 
tion to learn from other innovative artists 
and to build new friendships, one of them 
with the critic Clement Greenberg, who 
taught art criticism and modern painting 
and sculpture. From there, Ward moved to 


ON 
EXHIBITION 


A selection of 
works, all untitled, 
by the artist 

Cora Kelley Ward 


Watercolor on paper 
1979 


Chicago and studied at the IIT Institute of 
Design, also known as the New Bauhaus. 
She landed in Greenwich Village in 1955. 

Ward paid the bills by working as anurse. 
Her paintings turned upin solo and group 
exhibitions, but success came in modest 
measure, even while others in her circle 
won acclaim, made fortunes, and helped 
define anera. 

After Ward died, two of her sisters flew 
to New York to settle her estate. They dis- 
covered 1,100 of her paintings and draw- 
ings stored in the building where she had 
lived. Most werein Ward’s small studio loft, 
but thesisters also found pieces squirreled 
away in the basement. 

Ward had never remarried or had chil- 
dren. Theart was her legacy and her gift to 
the world. 


THE YEAR 2020 MARKED THE CENTENNIAL 
of Cora Ward’s birth, and her work is final- 
ly being discovered and celebrated far be- 
yond the region that produced her. Since 
the Hilliard sale, three of her paintings have 
sold at auction, and one of them achieved 
a hammer price of $1,000—not bad for a 
small canvas that the museum would’ve 
sold for six bucks. Larger examples have 
broughtas muchas $6,000in private sales. 
And last year, one of her paintings hung 
inan exhibition at the Black Mountain Col- 
lege Museum + Arts Center called Ques- 
tion Everything! The Women of Black Moun- 
tain College. 

In 2015, the New York Times publisheda 
photo of Ward ina story about the school, 
and two years later, her name appeared in 


Acrylic on canvas 
c.1970 


news reports when a possible Jackson Pol- 
lockturned upinan Arizonaman’s garage. 
The man had inherited the painting and 
other avant-garde work from his sister in 
New York. Imagesof the would-be Pollock, 
ifauthenticated worth noless than $10 mil- 
lion, were shown with other pieces from the 
hoard, including a canvas by Ward. 

But such attention was still a long way 
off when Tim Miller approached me in the 
museum. “Well, what do you think?” he 
whispered. “Dol write the check?” 

] didn’t know how to advise him. Earlier 
that morning, I’dlooked for Ward’snamein 
several online art databases and come up 
empty. Likewise, a Google search had pro- 
videdlittle. Ward had also beenaphotogra- 
pher, and awebsite credited her forcandid 
photos she’d taken of Clement Greenberg 
and her artist friends. But back then that 
was the extent of Ward’s presence online. 

The credits put Ward on the scene, but 
theyalso suggested aremove. Why did she 
seem morelike awitness tothe party than 
a participant in it? 

Intheend, Timand Danaboughtninety- 
three paintings. chose twenty-one. 

AsI was carrying my loadtothe parking 
lot,amuseumworker handed mea sheet of 
paper with an essay by Greenberg, written 
foramemorialexhibition that he’d curated 
the year after Ward died. Although they’d 
been friends for forty years, itwas the only 
thing he’dever written about her. CoraKel- 
ley Ward’s art willlast, he said, “assomefar 
better-known art of this time won’t.” 

Greenberg, who died in 1994. was argu- 
ably the most important art critic of the 


Oil on linen 
1969 


India ink on canvas 
1961 


twentieth century. He’d given a powerful 
voice toabstract expressionism when most 
of theworld thought it was a joke. If he tru- 
ly thought Ward’s work had the potential 
to endure, why hadn’t he said so while she 
was alive? 

What ashame, | thought. Cora Ward had 
devoted her life to making these pictures, 
and they’d been peddled in a fundraiser 
that would bring in only $10,919, for an av- 
erage of $13.65 apiece. 

“Do you think these things could pay 
for our kids’ college one day?” Tim said. 
He stopped me before | could answer. “A 
lady in there said she was going to use one 
as arug.” 

Somewhere ontheroad home that night, 
Ipulled overto see how my cargo was trav- 
eling. As I raised the pickup’s bed cover, a 
semi blew by and dumped light on the pile 
of rolled-up canvases. 

“Who were you?” mumbled. 


NOT LONG AFTER, 1 GOT ON THE PHONE AND 
started calling people, the first of themLee 
A.Gray, then the Hilliard’s curator. 

Ward was like thousands of otherartists 
who pursue a dream and in the end goun- 
recognized, Gray said. After receiving the 
collection, she sent five or six of Ward’s 
smaller, late-career paintings to a com- 
mercial gallery in New York. She wanted to 
gauge their potential value. “They said the 
colors were tooseventies, too muted,” said 
Gray, who nowworksasan English teacher 
in Hungary. “They didn’t think the paint- 
ings would be popular with their clients.” 

It was the only gallery she contacted, 


Oil on linen 
1961 


although one of Ward’s brothers, Mau- 
rice Badon Jr., approached a gift shop in 
Hammond, Louisiana, the town where he 
lived. “They told me, ‘If your sister painted 
magnolias or antebellum homes, | could 
handle that. But abstract expressionism I 
don’t know about,” Badon told mein 2014 
(hediedin 2017). 

The Hilliard didn’t have enough storage 
space to accommodate such a large dona- 
tion, and what todowithit weighed heavily 
on its director at the time, Mark A. Tullos 
Jr. After discussions with his staff, Tullos 
decided to offer Ward’s work to peer mu- 
seums, among them major institutions in 
New York, all of which “turned them down 
flat,” Tullos said. “They all asked the same 
questions: What was her contribution to 
the movement? Why haven’t we ever heard 
of her?” 

But other museums, particularly South- 
ern ones, were not sodismissive. They liked 
the art, and they liked Ward’s story. The 
Mobile Museumof Art took seventy-three 
paintings, morethan any otherinstitution. 

“just responded toit,” said Paul Richel- 
son, Mobile’s chief curator when I spoke 
withhimin 2014, six years beforehisdeath. 
“She was clearly an artist of quality, and she 
did exhibit, she wasin the mix, she knewthe 
important artists of her generation. Thisis 
avery mature, very serious artist.” 

Tullos spoke with Badon and floated the 
idea of a sale. Badon agreed to it. “The al- 
ternative,” Tullos said, “was to throw the 
art inthe dumpster. I thought the sale was 
the best path. Let’s cultivate collectors; 
let’s teach. Even if they are paying fifteen 


Watercolor on paper 
1960 
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dollars for a canvas, it gets the painting 
in their home, And they’re not going to 
Walmart and buying a reproduction.” 


OVER THE NEXT SEVERAL MONTHS, | TALKED 
tootherart historians, dealers, and collec- 
tors. I visited the homes of two of Ward’s 
siblings. I called her old artist friends, one 
of whom spoke to me from Mumbaiat two 
o’clockin the morning. 

Why hadn’t Ward been bigger? When- 
ever Iasked the question, Clement Green- 
berg’s name came up. Ward’s family and 
friends regretted that hehadn’t done more 
to get her work noticed. He had champi- 
oned Helen Frankenthaler, hislover for five 
years before Ward entered thescene. Why 
couldn’t he have done the same for Ward? 

“Clem was a complicated person,” said 
the artist Susan Weil. “He had people he 
got behind and madeabig fuss over. That’s 
just the way he was. He wasn’t very gener- 
ousin that way.” 

One day Greenberg asked Ward why 
she didn’t give up painting and find a nice 
guytomarry. He might’ve been joking, but 
Ward took it as a rebuke of her work, and 
when sherepeated his words tofriends, she 
did so witha hurt look on her face. 

“] think so, yes,” said Janice “Jenny” 
Van Horne, Greenberg’s widow, who died 
in 2015, when I asked her that 
same year ifher husband ever 
had a romantic relationship 
with Ward. “But I also think I 
should’ve had you vetted be- 
forel agreed to this.” 

It was curious to me how 
my appreciation for Ward’s art 
grew as I learned more about 
her. At first dismissive of the 
pieces that depicted objects that looked 
like Easter eggs, I began to admire them 
once I understood that they were solely 
about color and referenced form as an af- 
terhought. Thepaintings | liked best dated 
tothe late1950sand early’60s and showed 
jots of color scattershot against mostly 
white backgrounds, rather like pebblesina 
stream. In my office I taped a photo of Ward 
over my desk, there forwhen I needed alift. 
The great American photographer Harry 
Callahan took the picture, and it dates 
to 1950, after Cora was liberated from Si 
Ward. She’s wearing alongcoat over period 
clothing, dark hair swept back, lips parted. 
Her eyes are fixed on some point in the dis- 
tance—far, too far away. 

“What was she like?” was the first ques- 
tion I asked those who knew her. They al- 
most all answered the same way: “Oh, she 
was beautiful.” And then they helped me 
build the picture. 
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Ward atworkat Black 
Mountain College 

near Asheville, North 
Carolina, in 1949; two 
of her paintings on 
display at the Hilliard 
Art Museum in 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


AT BLACK MOUNTAIN, A THEATER TEACHER 
was so taken with Ward’s striking good 
looks that he arranged the modeling ses- 
sion with Callahan. The teacher told her 
she could make it in the movies if the art 
career didn’t pan out. 

Shewasas glamorousas “any Hollywood 
starlet,” said the artist Gene Hedge, with 
whom | spoke in 2015, and who died in 2017. 
Hedge first met Ward in Chicagoin the fall 
of 1949, “My firstimpression was beautiful, 
interesting, and in another league.” 

Ward stood just shy of five seven and 
weighed 120 pounds. Shestayedin shape by 
walking and doing yoga. She read and col- 
lected books, and she wrote poems, stories, 
and at least one novel, none of them pub- 
lished in her lifetime. A perpetual student 
of her craft, she earned a master’s degree 
in art from New York’s Hunter College. 
One friend described her asa “seeker.” She 
might’ve grown up Southern Baptist, but 
she was open to learning about other reli- 
gions. Late inher lifeshe becameenthralled 
with G. I. Gurdjieff, a spiritual leader who 
promoted a method for achieving higher 
consciousness. 

It was always a jolt when her New York 
friends saw her wearing anurse’s uniform. 
She wasan artist, after all. 

She drove a VW Beetle and liked good 
clothes and good shoes. In her 
kitchen she had a toaster with 
only one slot, suggesting she 
intended to live her life alone. 
And though her career as an 
artist never did rise to the 
conventional definition ofsuc- 
cess, she didn’t seem to care. 
Making the art was enough. 
Let her friends have the glory. 
She’d found bliss elsewhere. “There are no 
words todescribe this feeling of wholeness 
which bloomsin me... of being open to what 
is before mein great painting and drawing 
and sculpture,” she wrote in her journal 
while touring Aix-en-Provence, the city in 
the South of France where Paul Cézanne 
lived and worked. 

Whenit wastimeto paint, shewould tell 
her friends, “I’m going tobe busy fortwoor 
three weeks. So I won’t be able to see you, 
okay?” 

They knew not to bother her. 

For allherhard-won sophistication, she 
was forever a small-town girl from Louisi- 
anaand given to sentiment when recalling 
her roots. When she had guests over for 
dinner, she often served gumbo. 

Only those closest to her knew the de- 
tails of her upbringing, much of it tragic. 
Her mother, Mary “Missy” Lavergne, had 
just welcomed a baby girl named Monia 


when her husband, Olite Rachal, died sud- 
denly from an unknown ailment. The min- 
ister who presided over Olite’s funeral, Ed- 
ward Kelly, was sostruck by Missy’s beauty 
that he set out to win her heart. He would 
become her second husband. 

Missy was pregnant with Cora when Ed 
Kelly was diagnosed with tuberculosis. 

“There was asecond little house behind 
the housewhere they wereliving,” said Jes- 
sica Balovich, one of Ward’s sisters, who 
died in 2019. “Ed Kelly moved out of the 
main house and into the little one. And 
then he put up a wire fence between the 
two. Mother would bring Cora out to see 
him, and Cora would put her little hands 
between the wires to feel his hands. That 


was ascloseasCoraever got toher father.” 
After he died, Missy put her two girls in 
a Baptist orphanage. “Mother had a call- 
ing to be a missionary, but she needed an 
education and she had no way to support 
them,” said Ward’s brother Maurice. 
Monia Joyner, formerly Monia Rachal, 
was two days shy of her 108rd birthday 
whenshedied this past October. “Overthe 
years, wheneverI’d see Cora, we'd bring up 
the orphanage and talk about it a little bit 
and then just dropit,” shetold meina2014. 
interview. “It was painful, but I think the 
experience hurt Cora more than it did me.” 
The girls were reunited with Missy only 
after she married Maurice Badon, a fellow 
student at the Acadia Baptist Academy. 
The couple would have five more children, 
and Missy always insisted that all seven 
kids be treated the same, even though Mo- 
nia and Cora had different fathers. After 
highschool, Ward left for New Orleans. She 


was working in a hospital when she met a 
young ob-gyn from South Carolina. 

“Si was a tall, thin fellow. Wry sense of 
humor, Had that accent they have out 
there. A-bootinstead of about,” said Ward’s 
brother Maurice Badon Jr. 

They married in 1941. After Sireturned 
home from serving inthewar, Coratoldhim 
she didn’t want to be his wife anymore, He 
accused her of cheating on him. Cora de- 
nied it. Si arranged for her to see a psychi- 
atrist with experience in relationship ther- 
apy. After meeting with Cora, the man told 
Si to let her go. Nothing was going to stop 
her from being an artist. 

“Si didn’t want her to be an artist. He 
wanted her to do exactly what he wanted,” 


said Cora’s sister Jessica. “He was very 
controlling, and she was so artistic. Cora 
was lovely. She never would’ve been un- 
faithful. She tried with Si, she really did.” 
The divorce camein 1948. The last time 
Si saw her was when she boarded a train 
bound for Black Mountain. “Si threw a fit,” 
Jessica said. “He said the peopletherehad 
loose morals and ail that, and he tried to 
get us to stop her. But it was over, and she 
didn’t have to answer to him anymore.” 


OLD CENSUS ROLLS SHOW THE SPELLING OF 
her father’s nameas Kelly, but Ward insist- 
ed on signing her canvases Kelley. 

“Oh, no,” her brother Maurice told me. 
“Youdidn’t want to leave out that seconde. 
Corawas very particular about that.” 

Every summer, family traveled to New 
York and stayed with her at her studio. 
Ward returned home when she could, at 
least oncea year. 


“She always wanted us to think she was 
doing well,” said her sister Monia. “But | 
didn’t understand her art. 1 remember 
saying once, ‘Cora, why don’tyou paint me 
aduck or something?’ saw the look on her 
face and didn’t go any further.” 

Ward once told Gene Hedge about the 
wire fence that had separated her from 
her father. Hedge wondered if it explained 
why Ward was such asolitary soul. She only 
grew more reclusive as she got older, and 
she refused all visitors once she realized 
she wasn’t going to beat cancer. Oneofher 
sisters, Vivian Greene, flew up from Hous- 
ton. “Cora, please!” Vivian called out at 
Ward’s door. Ward refused tolet herin. Viv- 
ian returned to the airport and flew home. 


One day Hedge walked over to Ward’s 
place with the artist couple Susan Weiland 
Bernard Kirschenbaum. They knocked on 
the door but got no answer even though 
they sensed Ward wasinside. 

Hedge slipped a note expressing con- 
cern under the door. His phone was ring- 
ing when he got home. “I never heard her 
speak in anger except that one time,” he 
said. “‘Leave me alone? And that was it.” 
Hedgedidn’t return to the apartment until 
after she died. 

“The paintings from her friends that 
had always been on display were down on 
the floor facing the wall,” he said. “Herown 
work, too, You didn’t see any painting at all. 
So she had cleared out her life.” 

A short time later, Clement Greenberg 
arrived at thestudioto see the work. Hedge 
had a key, and he let him in. “Clem had vis- 
ited her studio|before.” Hedge said, “but 
there was a lot he’d never seen. When he 


looked up from the art, I could tell how 
moved he was.” 

“Corawasadear &selfless friend,” Green- 
berg would write later. “But I can confi- 
dently say that that doesn’t sway me. It’s 
only with these paintings of the ’80s that 
Pmabletohailher art without reservation. 
That makes me glad—regretfully so be- 
cause she’s not hereto read what I write.” 

After Ward’s ashes were interred in a 
New York cemetery, her sisters Jessica 
and Vivian visited Greenberg at his apart- 
ment. “I told him, ‘You didn’t help Cora 
one goddamned little bit, Clem,” Jessica 
said. “Clem said, ‘Ithought you wereaBap- 
tist and didn’t curse,’ | said, ‘You’re the on- 
ly person in this whole world I would say 
that to.” 

Hedge told me he often remembered 
something Ward asked him toward the 
end, when her interest in spiritual mat- 
ters intensified and she was spending less 
time making art: “Is painting still enough 
for you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and then tried to 
explain why. 

Ward didn’t reply, but Hedge under- 
stood that she didn’t need to. 


OVER TIME, | COLLECTED THIRTY MORE OF 
Ward’s paintings and twenty-seven more 
drawings, putting the total at seventy- 
eight. My wife cut me a look every time I 
came homewith another one. 

Many who'd bought her work from the 
Hilliard refused tosell. They said her paint- 
ingshad become part of their lives and they 
couldn’t imagine living without them. 

One day I stopped by the sprawling 
manse in Lafayette where Tim and Dana 
Miller live with their three young children. 
Tim and | were standing beneath chande- 
liers in the formal living room, and Ward’s 
work decorated the walls. | pointed to a 
massive canvas and offered him $5,000 
for it. 

“Not achance,” hesaid. 

1 pointed to an even larger canvas. 
Ward’s carefully placed colors seemed 
to dance from one side of the painting to 
the other. 

If only you were still with us, Cora, I 
thought, we could tell you how wonderful 
we think you are. 

“Twelve,” Isaidto Tim, the word sodryin 
my mouthIcould barely get it out. “Twelve 
grand. Come on, old man. Sellit tome.” 

Less than three years had passed since 
the Hilliard sale, and the price was $1,081 
more than the museum had earned for its 
entireinventory. 

Tim lowered his head. “Can’t,” he said. 
“Pmsorry, brother, but I just can’t doit.” 
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WEEKENDS 


Fredericksburg’s Big Texas Welcome 


THE HILL COUNTRY HAVEN MARKS 175 YEARS THIS SPRING, AND A CREW OF LOCALS KEEP IT FLOURISHING 
By Sallie Lewis 
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DUESOU TH 


Above, from top: 
Vaudeville is 
bothashopanda 
restaurant; a queen 
butterfly lands 

on cosmos at Wild- 
seed Farms, Right: 
Trueheart Hotel 
owners Nick and 
Alice Adair. 


na freezing afternoon late last winter, 
I drove west on I-10, leaving my home in 
San Antonio fora yearlong sabbatical in 
Fredericksburg. Though only seventy 
miles away, the town couldn’t feel more 
removed from my life back home. Fred- 
ericksburg may be little, especially by 
Texas standards—population 12,135— 
but it boasts a big reputation. Known for its sweet 
summer peaches, a booming wine industry, and its 
German heritage, it will begin celebrating its 175th 
anniversary this May with ayear’s worth of festivities. 
But even a weekend exploring its mix of historic and 
modern charms—and reveling in its springtime wild- 
flower show—can feel like a reset. 

For alanding pad, check in to the Trueheart Hotel, 
with its twelve cottages and lush, meandering garden 
nestled just off Main Street. Nick and Alice Adair pur- 
chased the property, previously calledthe Sugarberry 
Inn, last summer and launched a complete overhaul. 
Sitting on the sun-drenched patio, I hear the couple’s 
cockapoo, Mr. Bean, rustling in the flowerbeds as Alice 
explains her vision. “wanted an homageto Texas with 
anelement of earthiness and not overly feminine,” she 
says. The result is a “pop retro meets Western meets 
Hill Country” aesthetic that shines through in festive 
Pierre Frey wallpapers, traditional Scalamandré fab- 
rics, scalloped door frames painted by the English ex- 
pat designer Miranda Gill, and watercolors of Texas 
flora and fauna by the San Antonio artist Tara Gill. 

Friday nights in Fredericksburg can be surprisingly 
bustling, nowhere more so than at Vaudeville. A part- 
nership between chef Jordan Muragliaand artist Rich- 
ard Boprae, the venue is part bistro, part boutique. 
“Texans already have aje ne sais quoi,” Boprae says, 
“but somehow, when one crosses the city limit of Fred- 
ericksburg, there isa joie de vivre that possesses every- 
one.” Treasures abound in the showroom—Assouline 
books, Baccarat crystal, Kyle Bunting rugs—while the 
scents of burrata with truffle asparagus and braised 
Akaushi short ribs waft from downstairs. | rearrange 
my schedule when Vaudeville hosts one of its supper 
clubs, lavish seasonal dinners that are among Texas’s 
best-kept secrets. The winter menu explored the Jap- 
anese tradition of omakase—the chef’s choice of raw 
and roasted delights—with wine and sake pairings. 

Come Saturday morning, I like to ponder the day’s 
itinerary over acup of locally roasted coffee at Caliche 
Coffee Bar & Roastery, set in a onetime beer shack 
downtown. Directly across the street stands the Pio- 
neer Museum, which invites an amble through a one- 
roomschoolhouse and displays of historichomesteads 
that recallthe German immigrants who settled herein 
the mid-1800s. For another look at the Texas experi- 
ence, I walk just a block away to the San Antonio gal- 
lerist Charles Morin’s newspace. Morin is a passionate 
scholar of vintage Texas art by celebrated figures such 
as Porfirio Salinas, whose oil canvases depicting fields 
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of bluebonnets hang next to intricate hand-drawn 
mapsandacollection of utilitarian pottery. 

Along Main Street, the nineteenth-century stone 
buildings remain testaments to the area’s German 
heritage. A statue of hometown hero Admiral Chester 
Nimitz greets visitors just outside the National Muse- 
um of the Pacific War. One of the nation’s premier mil- 
itary museums, the fifty-five-thousand-square-foot 
institution stretches over sixacres and will commem- 
orate the town’s anniversary with the exhibition The 
Art of Fredericksburg: 175 Years. 

Acovey of local boutiques beckon from South Lin- 
coln, just off Main Street. 1 peruse the romantic an- 
tiquesand fine bed linens at Carol Hicks Bolton before 
lunching next doorat Woerner Warehouse Cafe, where 
Jamie Luckey and her business partner, Angela Manci- 
no, serve up fresh-fired pizzas, bagel sandwiches, and 
loaded avocado toasts in what was once the town’s 


feed store. Across the street, Jill Elliott runs Black- 
chalk Home and Laundry, one of Fredericksburg’s 
most charming home and gift boutiques, where she 
stocks eclectic furniture and original artwork, like 
Virginia-born artist Dolan Geiman’s paper collages of 
sugar skull cowgirls. Elliott and her husband recently 
opened Ololo, a bed-and-breakfast with four casitas 
furnished with Moroccan wedding blankets, Kenyan 
wall hangings, and other objects her family hascollect- 
edin their travels. 

New businesses like these bring a contemporary 
flair to town but are balanced by its older, traditional 
institutions. I could spend a whole afternoon at Der 
Kiichen Laden, with its wall of springerle cookie molds 
and other culinary treasures. Thesame goes for Kuck- 
uck’s Nest, where Paula Kager, from western Germany, 
sells authentic lederhosen, dirndls, beer steins,andan 
impressive collection of Black Forest cuckoo clocks. 


Come spring, no Fredericksburg weekend would 
be complete without taking in the Hill Country’s wild- 
flowers, on the way to another of the area’sbig draws— 
wine. As winter thaws, the roadsides transform into 
kaleidoscopic carpets of Pinklady primroses, purple 
wine-cups, and bluebonnets. On the outskirts of town, 
butterflies fan their wings over yellow and tangerine 
cosmos at Wildseed Farms. Founder and president 
John Thomas has built the largest working wildflower 
farmin the world. “Our motto is ‘Come for the flowers 
and stay for the atmosphere,” he tells me as we walk 
amid its more than two hundred acres of fields, wind- 
ing trails, and butterfly gardens. In May, the Thomas 
family willrelease the first wines from Wildseed Farms 
Vineyards and serve them inarecently expanded tast- 
ing room. Before leaving, I grab a sack of wildflower 
seeds from the gift shop and dream of spring. 

The Texas Hill Country is the second most visited 
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their priorities” 
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From left: Annie 
Marie Lewis and her 
mother, Linda Gail 
Lewis, jam at Hill 
Top Cafe;German 
cuckooclocks at 
Kuckuck’s Nest. 


wine region in the nation, behind Napa Valley. Rich- 
ard Becker of Becker Vineyards was one of the early 
pioneers andis often called the Robert Mondaviof the 
region. In fact, he was friends with the late California 
winemaker, and they had an appreciation for each 
other’s vintages. Visiting Becker’s vineyard feels like 
stepping back in time thanks to two restored historic 
farmhouses. “We try to make it feel like you are at a 
German property in thenineteenth century,” hesays. 
Three miles from Becker, on the drive back todown- 
town, I stop into Signor Vineyards, which feels more 
like a French garden thana Texas winery, with its wiste- 
riatrellisesandrambling rosebushes. The Signor fami- 
ly’shistoryin the state dates back morethanacentury, 
and this year, they will root themselves even deeper 
by breaking ground on forty rooms at the vineyard for 
overnight guests. Inthe sun-dappled courtyard, I swirl 
aglass of pinot gris as the sun sets over asea of vines. 
Back in town, I meet John and Evelyn Washburne 
for dinner at Otto’s, wherea menu of braided pretzels, 
duckschnitzel, and apple strudel upholds German tra- 
dition. The Washburne family ownsanumber of estab- 
lishments here, including La Bergerie, a wine, cheese, 
and charcuterie market, and the Hoffman Haus bed- 
and-breakfast. “One of the best things about Fred- 
ericksburg is how inviting everyone is,” Evelyn says. 
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She should know—she grew up here and has watched 
countless people, including her husband andhis fami- 
ly,relocate from cities like Dallasand Houston. As John 
puts it over a Flammkuchen flatbread with smoked 
salmon, “We’re seeing a renaissance of people reass- 
essing their priorities.” 

Theend ofa festive weekend requires ahearty send- 
offand perhaps some local music. Trek just abit outside 
of town for the Sunday brunchand jamsat Hill Top Cafe, 
aforty-year-old, neon-lit watering hole owned by mu- 
sician Johnny Nicholas of the Grammy-winning band 
Asleepat the Wheel. Downtown, find more Texas tunes 
along withice-cold margaritas andjuicy cheeseburgers 
at Hondo’s on Main, named after Hondo Crouch, the 
writer, humorist, and self-proclaimed mayor of (near- 
by) Luckenbach, whose daughter owns the joint. 

I cap off the weekend at the stunning Enchanted 
Rock, the largest pink monadnock in the nation, lad- 
en with Native American lore. At the dome’s 425-foot 
summit, I catch my breath and marvel at 360-degree 
views of sagebrush and wild prairie. Enchanting in- 
deed. I think of Fredericksburg’s delicate dance ofold 
and new, its grafted grapevines and flower-strewn 
roads, its clean country air and carved cuckoo clocks. 
Soon enough, my yearlong sabbatical willticktocktoa 
close, but who knows? Maybel’ll stay alittle longer. & 
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NOBODY FISHES OLD FLORIDA QUITE LIKE 
THE TARPON GUIDE DAVID MANGUM 
By Monte Burke 


ee that ripple in the water there, coming 
atus?” 

David Mangum is practically whisper- 
inginmy ear while pointing over my shoul- 
der into the bay, employing his innovative 
and unusual guiding technique. “That’s 
a fish, and it will be right here”’—he now 
points toaspotinthewatermaybeten feet 

away from the bowof the boat—“in acouple of seconds. 
Wait for it...wait...andgo!” 

Icastandthenstripmyfly once andimmediately feel 
the unforgettable pull of atarpon, a fish that the base- 
ball great Ted Williams once described as “dynamic, 
eager, tackle-busting...sensational, spectacular.” It’s 
worthy ofall superlatives. Thetarpon on theend ofmy 
line shakes its head and leaps. It makes an impossibly 
large hole in the water when it reenters. And then it 
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breaks me off. The whole mind-clearing encounter has 
lasted all of five seconds. | immediately want to do it 
all again. 

It’s aspring day onthe Florida Panhandle. My broth- 
er Justin and | have snuck away from a family beach 
week for a day with Mangum, who has become perhaps 
the area’s top tarpon guide and an innovator in the 
space. We’rein Apalachee Bay, near the town of Carra- 
belle, along astretch of beach knownasthe Forgotten 
Coast forits lack of high-rises and general hubbub. For 
along time, that moniker also applied to the area’s tar- 
pon fishery, a relative unknown when compared with 
places like the Keys and Boca Grande, the entrenched 
icons of that world. And while the Panhandle tarpon 
scene is no longer a secret—there can be some busy 
days on the water—it remains less popular than its 
counterparts to the south. 

The tarpon in the Panhandle bays tend to bite well, 
thanks tothe water’s slight tint (aresult of the myriad 
freshwater rivers that drain into them). But there are 
fewer of them in this area than there are in the Keys, 
and they can be hard to find. Which is a good reason 
to book a guide like Mangum. 

Mangum, awiry forty-eight, isa native Panhandler. 
Hegrewupin Destin, where he began fly fishing at age 
twelve. After afew years in college and seasonal stints 


“Tarpon are 
why I became 
aguide. They 

are everything 
you'd ever 
wantina 
fly-rod fish” 
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Opposite, from left: 
A big tarpon by 

the boat; Florida 
Panhandle guide 
David Mangum 
focuses on tarpon 
fromspring 
through summer. 


as a fishing guide in Alaska, Mangum started guid- 
ing on the Panhandle in 1999. A decade later, he took 
over Shallow Water Expeditions, a guide service based 
out of Old Florida Outfitters at the Watercolor resort 
in Santa Rosa Beach. He and his ten full-time guides 
concentrate on the roughly two hundred miles be- 
tween Florida’s Big Bend region and Destin, which 
includes the Forgotten Coast and the popular beach 
resorts off of 30A. They all share information on the 
fishing and the conditions and, save for storm blow- 
outs, they fish year-round for redfish, cobia, trout, 
jacks, false albacore, and pretty much any fish that 
willeata flyoralure. 

Tarpon, though, are the glamour fish, and the spe- 
cies Mangum concentrateson almost exclusively from 
spring through late summer. He’s been fishing for, 
and studying the habits of, tarpon in the Panhandle 
for three decades. “Tarpon are whyI became a guide,” 
he says. “They are everything you’d ever want ina fly- 
rod fish.” 

Because of the work he’s putin on the flats, and the 
innovations that havesprung fromthat work, Mangum 
has become a favored guide of the heads of industry 
stalwarts, like Orvis and Simms, and of some of his fel- 
lowtarpon guides, likeSteve Huff. Mangum spentyears 
studying and mapping out the bays—which don’t have 


asmany obvious reefs and pointsas the Keys—and now 
has go-to spots, with names like Yellow Brick Road and 
Dreamland, that aren’t necessarily apparent tothe un- 
trained eye. He protectsthese locations. “Most people 
leave me alone when I’m on them,” he says. And just 
in case they don’t get the message, Mangum’s skull- 
shaped anchor buoy puts the point across. 

Mangum has created various new flies. His latest, 
the Dragon Tail, has an almost alarmingly lifelike tail 
and is now available commercially through Orvis. But 
his most interesting—and effective—innovation is in 
his boat. On the bow of his eighteen-foot skiff is what 
appears to be anextra-tall casting platform. In reality, 
the platform—which he had custom-made—is for him. 
You, the angler, stand on the bow as he stands above 
and behind you, giving instructions and sometimes 
taking hold of your fly rod to point out a fish. 

Mangum dreamed up the idea five years ago, and 
it’s since spread among some of his guiding brethren. 
“For awhile, I was standing in the bowright next tomy 
clients, which worked pretty well,” he says. “But then 
thought, Why not add some elevation? NowIcan seethe 
fishand relay theinformation really quickly and calmly. 
It gives us an extrafive seconds toset up.” All of which 
means more chances for a mind-clearing encounter 
with a mind-blowing fish. & 
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DUE SOUTH 


here’s a New World Coming” is a song 
the great Georgia-born singer Bernice 
Johnson Reagon recorded in 1975. In 
the early 1960s, Reagon was a founding 
member of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee’s Freedom Sing- 
ers, andin1973 shestarted Sweet Honey 
in the Rock, a celebrated Black female 
acappella group. Butin “There’s aNew World Coming,” 
which appears onher album Give Your Hands to Strug- 
gle, Reagon sings alone: “There’s a new day coming! / 
Everything’s gon’ be turning over / Everything’s gon’ 
be turning over / Where you gon’ be standing when it 
comes?” 

The year she recorded the song, Reagon received 
her PhDin American history from Howard University, 
and shewas already an accomplished civil rights advo- 
cate, afolklorist for the Smithsonian, andamother, but 
she sounds deceptively young. When | first heard it, I 
would have guessed her to be no more than fourteen. 
Having listened to the song hundreds of times now, | 
consider it a master class on tone and phrasing and 
sheer intention asa singer, and it occurs tomethat the 
message is what first fooled me. The way that Reagon 
sings about looking forward to a better universe for 
herself, her kids, her family, and people she’ll never 
meetis straightforward, steadfast, and hopeful inways 
that make it feel like the voice of someone younger. 
There’s none of the hemming and hawing and hedg- 
ing ofan adult who has had her heart broken toomany 
times to speak without equivocation. 

It’s fitting that Reagon’s refrain of hope—stenciled 
on a sign facing the intersection of West Geer and 
North Streets in downtown Durham, North Carolina— 
announces the NorthStar Church of the Arts. In 2017, 
the Grammy-nominated jazz singer Nnenna Freelon 
and her husband, the celebrated architect Phil Free- 
lon, who died in 2019, purchased and then renovated 
the 1930s Gothic Revival building, and NorthStar now 
stands as something of acrossroads of race, class, and 
identity—often a blending of all three. “The Freelons 
OUR KIND OF PLACE noticed the trend of shuttering art spaces through- 
out the city and wanted to claim space for those most 


e e 
Lift Every Voice often displaced,” explains my friend Heather Cook, 


NorthStar’s executive director. The events here in- 


THE FRONT MAN OF THE GRAMMY-NOMINATED clude concerts, film screenings, fundraisers, church 
HISS GOLDEN MESSENGER ON FINDING services, art exhibits, and, on briskdays, sometimesa 
ASTAGE—-AND A WHOLE LOT MORE—AT NORTH good old-fashioned bonfire on the lawn. 


: To me, the beauty of NorthStar is how it mixes all 
CAROLINA'S NORTHSTAR CHURCH OF THE ARTS kinds of people in a way that feels true to the kaleido- 

ByM.C. Taylor scopic experiences that make up Durham, and the 
South. I’ve performed there with my friend Alice Ger- 
rard, a white singer of old-time music and traditional 
ballads in herlate eighties, and I’ve watched songwrit- 
ers such as Kamara Thomas and Rissi Palmer, both 
African American, sing country songs in a way that 
powerfully, and joyfully, recognizes how important 
Black voices are to what we consider country music. 
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Kym Register, the owner of the Pinhook—the best 
queer bar in Durham and a venue where many of us 
have played, or seen, some transcendent shows—is of- 
teninvolved with events at NorthStar either as asing- 


on the Ellerbee Creek Trail toward downtown, a dis- 
tanceoftwo miles and change. Iliketolistento“There’s 
a New WorldComing” as! windthrough the backyards 
and bottoms ofa few different neighborhoods, places 


a" 


er or an organizer. Artists Alexis PaulineGumbsand — whereIcancatchglimpses ofthe Durham that’s borne The beauty of 
Sangodare host Sunday services informed byaBlack — witness tothe Black working class that has been such NorthStar is 
feminist theology. an important part of this city’s cultural history. The how it mixes all 
Most of the photographs fromthe presscampaign _ trail ends not far from NorthStar, and if you head far- kinds of people 
for my last album, Terms of Surrender, were shot at —_ thereaston Geer Street, alongastripofLatinosuper- ina way that 
NorthStar. The space is wide open and inviting, built markets and taquerias, you find yourself in areas less feels true to the 
with brick and exposed beams. Gentle light filters affected by, but now firmlyin the sights of, gentrifica- kaleidoscopic 
through the tall, leaded-glass windows. At the far end tion. NorthStar, in its way, stands asa spiritual bulwark experiences 
of the church, opposite the entrance, is a against the displacement of the cultures that make up 
deepwoodenstage,andwornpewslinethe From top: A Sunday that make Durham sucha fascinating and Durham, and 
mainhall. Adjacent tothislargerspacesits —_serviceat North- important place. the South 
asmallkitchenandbackstageareajustbig | StarinDurham; There’s alot of talk nowadays about get- 
enough tosimmer apot of collardsand hug _ siti re | ting backto normal, and! get it. But hope 


the neck of a friend you haven’t seen in a 
while. One big reason it doesn’t collapse 
under all the topical weight of the issues it wrestles 
with is how good the place feels. I’m glad to take my 
kids there. It’s a hangout and aclubhouse. When you 
goto NorthStar, youpass under astone lintel engraved 
with the words THE WAY OF PEACE, and you feel right. 

Anytime l’mnotontheroad, andespecially duringall 
thetimeathomeover the past year, loftenride my bike 
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the normal that we get back to feels the 
way the front yard of NorthStar feels ona 
brisk Sunday afternoon: a gathering of people wholook 
differentand act differently from one another, singing 
and eating and tending the bonfire together, with their 
kids chasing one another around the sign that sings 
out, “There’s a new day coming / Everything’s gon’ 
be turning over / Everything’s gon’ be turning over / 
Whereyou gon’ be standing when it comes?” & 
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OUTDOORS 


Pluck o’ the Irish 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Washington, D.C., throws a giant Shamrock Festival,and Savannah boasts one of the coun- 
try’s largest St. Patrick’s Day (March 17) parades during normal times, but Birmingham 
is home toarenowned expert on finding four-leaf clovers. Frankie Osborn, alocal Realtor, 
maintains a sixty-five-thousand-strong collection of pressed clovers four-leaved and up, 
including two prized nine-leafers. (As the Irish lore goes, the first three leaves stand for 
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faith, hope, and love; the fourth harbors 
the luck.) Springtime’s warm, wet weath- 
erand swaths of farmland and state parks 
make Alabama ideal for clover growth, 
Osborn says, but the lucky legume (yep, 
clover is in the same family as beans and 
peas) is ripe for the plucking all over the 
South. Osborn’s hunting started as a 
way to get outside with her kids decades 
ago—“They grew out of it. I didn’t”—and 
turned into a lifelong passion for which she 
named her business, Lucky Realty. Though 
Osborn admits some people just seem to 
have fortune on their side, she does offer 
some catchall tips: Visit a field on a warm 
but cloudy day (the leaves curl upin direct 
sun), and scan for a square among the 
triangle shapes. Bring along a small bag 
to collect your trophies, and, once home, 
press them to dry ina phone book, if you 
still keep one of those around. On one 
point alone, Osborn parts ways with the 
Irish. “They say only the four-leaf clovers 
are lucky,” she says, “but I think the more 
leaves, the more luck.” 

ws alapark.com 


ART 


Arkansas 
PARTNERING UP 


In Bentonville, abrilliant red textilehangs 
in the center of the Crystal Bridges Muse- 
um of American Art’s collaborative exhibi- 
tion Companion Species (through May 24), 
a sixteen-foot piece by the Seneca Nation 
artist Marie Watt that bears the words 
mother, brother, and neighbor, stitched 
on by community sewing groups around 
the country. To complement the textile’s 
message of unity, which draws on Seneca 
and Iroquois teachings, Crystal Bridges 
and the nearby Museum of Native Amer- 
ican History swapped objects from their 
collections, including MONAH’s large Zia 
Pueblo jar with a bird design at Crystal 
Bridges, and a geometric flower painting 
bythe artist Joseph Stelladisplayed along- 
side feathered headdresses and dance 
fans at MONAH. “This is a vibrant exhibit, 
playful, with bright colors, animals, and 
work by native and nonnative artists,” 
says Crystal Bridges curator Mindy Be- 
saw. Companion Species asks the following 
question, shesays: “If we took Marie Watt’s 


familiar words and extended them well be- 
yond our family members—if we created 
empathy and connection across cultures 
andcommunities—what could happen?” 
= crystalbridges.org; monah.us 


DESIGN 


Florida 


PALM BEACH CHIC 


Since the Colony Hotel opened, in 1947, 
its peachy facade has fit right into the 
laid-back glitz of its Palm Beach home, 
but the glamour of the interiors faded a 
bit over the decades. Working with the 
county historical society and the town’s 
preservation foundation, co-owner Sarah 
Wetenhall discovered photographs of the 
original lobby, and the lauded design firm 
Kemble Interiors tookit from there, adding 
vintage brass tables sculpted to look like 
palm fronds, dainty scallop-backed sofas 
draped in Pierre Frey floral fabric, and 
arch-backed chairs made of rattan. The 
team meticulously pulled up the marble 
flooring to reveal the original black ter- 
razzo beneath. The historic photos also 
revealed a towering mural that once cov- 
ered the lobby’s back wall, so Wetenhall 
enlisted the hand-painted-wallpaper firm 
de Gournay to design a custom eighteen- 
foot floor-to-ceiling installation inspired 
by South Florida’s flora and fauna. “It’s 
like walking into the Everglades,” Weten- 
hall says of the recently reopened lobby. 
With added whimsy: “The flamingos are 
wearing top hats. There’s apanther witha 
diamond collar, andamonkeyis alittle tip- 
sy because he’s been drinking a martini.” 
Head to Swifty’s near the lobby, areimag- 
ined version of the beloved shuttered New 
Yorkrestaurant, for alibation of yourown. 
thecolonypalmbeach.com 


GARDEN 


Georgia 


SWATHS OF SPLENDOR 


“Here’s the thing about daffodils: They 
aren’t much work, and you can count on 
them to perform,” says Sara L. Van Beck, 
an Atlanta-based horticulturist and one 


of the South’s leading experts onthe early 
spring flower. Records show that by the 
1830s varieties like paperwhites and jon- 
quils thrived in home gardens in Georgia. 
“Newly married daughters would take 
bulbs from Mama’s garden to plant in 
their new homes,” Van Beck explains, and 
daffodils spread among generations. From 
February to April, Van Beck recommends 
a trip to Gibbs Gardens in North Georgia 
to see the largest daffodil display in the 
country, and a stop at Oakland Cemetery 
in Atlanta for heirloom varieties including 
single-trumpet Golden Spurand Twin Sis- 
ters—atwo-flowered white daffodil sport- 
ing abutter-yellow cupin eachcenter that 
closes out the season inearly April. 

a georgiadaffodilsociety.com 


SPORTS 


Kentucky 


MY OLD 
CORN-TUCKY HOME 


People don’t dispute the location origins 
of football (New Jersey) or baseball (New 
York). But cornhole? The beginnings of 
backyard bean-bag toss spur hot debate. 
Ohio fansbelieve Matthias Kuepermann,a 
fourteenth-century German cabinetmak- 
er, developed the game, which eventual- 
ly arrived in Cincinnati with nineteenth- 
century immigrants. But in Kentucky, play- 
ers claim a pioneering hill farmer named 
Jebediah McGillicuddy came up with the 
game to pass time with friends in his barn. 
What’s not up for argument: Cornhole is 
having a moment. The pastime, general- 
ly played with a cold beer in hand, is now 
a professional sport complete with en- 
dorsements, a championship broadcast 
on ESPN, and genuine stars such as Jim- 
my McGuffin and Greg “Fear the Beard” 
Geary, together named the 2019-2020 


American Cornhole League Team of the 
Year. The two Kentuckians, a handyman 
and a foreman lineman, respectively, are 
known assome of the league’s top airmail- 
ers—cornhole talk for players who perform 
the sport’s version of aswish. “I got ninety- 
sixout ofahundredinarow,” Geary says, a 
stat wild enough to make him and McGuf- 
fin legends themselves. See them next at 
the ACL Kickoff Battle in Winter Haven, 
Florida (February 5-7). 

a iplayacl.com 


DRINK 


Louisiana 


UNCOMMON GROUNDS 


When roasted, ground, and mixed with 
coffee, the root of curly endive—known as 
chicory—turns a familiar cup of joe intoa 
signature New Orleans staple. The city’s 
chicory coffee tradition stretches back 
to the Civil War, when Union blockades 
forced residents to get creative to extend 
their coffee supply. Drawing from local 
Acadian influence, New Orleanians turned 
to chicory to add body and flavor to their 
daily brew. Necessity bled into preference, 
and chicory coffee became ubiquitous in 
New Orleans café au lait, an easy at-home 
treat to transport youto the French Quar- 
ter when Mardi Gras travelis off the table. 
“When youheat the milk, don’t boil it,” says 
Café du Monde president Jay Roman. “You 
don’t want to separate the milk—you just 
want to heat itand serve it with the coffee.” 
Café du Monde, located inthe French Mar- 
ket along the Mississippi River, has been 
the mecca for chicory coffee and beignets 
for a century and a half; it sells its iconic 
blend online, and grocery stores across 
the South carry it in distinctive yellow- 
orange tins. 

= cafedumonde.com 


FOOD 


Maryland 


HUMBLE PIE 


“It’s really a home pie, just on the basis of 
its ingredients,” says Kara Mae Harris, 
a food writer who documents forgotten 


Situated on 2,500 acres of unspoiled 
paradise, Ocean Reef provides a long list 
of unsurpassed amenities to its 
Members including a 175-slip marina, two 
18-hole golf courses, tennis facilities, 
state-of-the-art medical center, 
K-8 school, private airport and more. 


There are only two ways to experience 
Ocean Reef Club’s Unique Way of Life - 
as a guest of a Member or through 
the pages of Living magazine. 
Visit OceanReefClubLiving.com 
or call 305.367.5921 to request your 
complimentary copy. 
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Maryland classicsin an online database of 
thirty-eight thousand recipes. Nearly forty 
of those recipesare for white potato pie—a 
hard-times, no-fuss custardy treat that 
pops upinhistorical Maryland cookbooks 
and newspapers (a Mrs. Wilson took first 
prize in the white potato pie category ata 
fair in 1906). Hot mashed potatoes come 
together with milk, sugar, and eggs before 
baking in apiecrust. “Potatoes are ablank 
slate,” says Harris, wholikes to jazz up her 
pies with lemon and nutmeg. At least one 
Maryland bakery keeps the tradition alive: 
_ “We make it every week, and we usually sell 
4 THE NEXT out,” says Sue Lapp, whowith her husband, 

GREAT AMERICAN Mervin, runs Lapp Family Bakery in Kent 


County. Each weekend, they sell the pies, 
: oe 
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sprinkled with cinnamon, at the Chester- 


‘CAST IR eo} . town Farmers’ Market. 
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Mississippi 
LEGEND STATUS 


“Let me tell you about Cool Papa Bell,” the 
great Negro League and Major League 
pitcher Satchel Paige once said. “One time 
hehitaline drive right past my ear. 1 turned 
around and saw the bail hit his rear end as 
he slid into second.” When the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame inducted James 
Thomas “Cool Papa” Bell in 1974, it rec- 
ognized him as one of the fastest players 
in history. “But when people think of the 
great players of the Negro League, Bell’s 
name doesn’t always come up,” says Mi- 
chael Jaffe, the founder and president of 
Mississippi’s Cool Papa Bell chapter of the 
Society for American Baseball Research. 
“He was not only the first ballplayer from 
thestate of Mississippi to beinducted into 
the Hall of Fame, but to this day he’s the 
only one.” A new book out this February, 
The Bona Fide Legend of Cool Papa Bell 
by Lonnie Wheeler, a sportswriter who 
died last year, tells Bell’s fascinating sto- 
ry. Born to sharecroppers in Starkville in 
1902, Bell played center field formost of his 
career in St. Louis, and although he never 
batted below .300 in a season, his speed 
set him apart. In his hometown, a plaque 
honoring him stands in McKee Park, fit- 
tingly, by the ball fields. 
sabr.org 


OUTDOORS 


North Carolina 


BEAR CRAWL 


Twice a year, the natural phenomenon 
known as the Shadow of the Bear creeps 
along Western North Carolina’s Whiteside 
Mountain in Jackson County. For only 
half an hour each evening, as the setting 
sun dips behind the mountain at just the 
right angle, a bear-shaped shadow slow- 
ly stretches across the valley below. The 
spectacle hastaken placeaslongas White- 
side Mountain has been around, whichis to 
say, avery long time. “Three hundred nine- 
ty million years,” says Nick Breedlove, the 
executive director of the Jackson County 
Tourism Development Authority. “It’s con- 
sidered by some geologists to be the old- 
est mountain in the world.” Leaf-peeping 
crowds seek out the bear each autumn, 
but locals know there is a secret season 
from mid-February to early March. To 
catch it, wait for an unclouded day and 
visit Rhodes Big View Overlook on Route 
64.East around sundown. 
discoverjacksonne.com 


CONSERVATION 


Oklahoma 


WHERE THE BISON ROAM 


In late March, a drive through the Joseph 
H. Williams Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
in northern Oklahoma’s Osage County 
will reveal frolicking, rust-colored bison 
calves, the calls of wild turkey and prairie 
chickens, and the smoke of a prescribed 
burn that maintains the complex, rareeco- 
system. “Tallgrass prairie went from being 
one of the largest landforms in the world, 
stretching from Canadato the Gulf Coast, 
tobeing one of the most threatened,” says 
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Unexpected Wonders 
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Harvey Payne, who served for almost two 
decades as the preserve’s director. The 
Nature Conservancy bought most of the 
land in 1989, and has since added to it and 
restored the prairie using the two factors 
that shaped it: fire and bison. The three 
hundred bison introduced in 1993 have 
now become nineteen hundred strong, 
and TNC burns a third of the nearly forty 
thousand acres every year, mimicking his- 
torical annual fire patterns. “The Nature 
Conservancy has turned back the hand of 
time,” Payne says, “and recaptured some- 
thing that was almost lost forever.” 

a nature.org 


FOOD 


South Carolina 


HUNGRY FOR HISTORY 


Chef Kevin Mitchell can teach anyone how 
to julienne acarrotand perfectly poach an 
egg, but he also teaches his students at 
the Culinary Institute of Charleston (CIC) 
andthe Culinary Institute of America(CIA) 
in New York all about the African diaspo- 
ra. “I’m teaching the South as it relates 
to food,” says Mitchell, whose in-person 
classes at the CIC and online classes at 
the CIA dive into the history and nuances 
of the region’s fare. For home cooks, Mitch- 
ell’s website shares step-by-step videos 
for plates like shrimp and okra stew. An 
assignment: “Cook grits and let them set, 
then cut and deep fry them,” Mitchell says 
of adish his students would, innon-COVID 
times, learn to make and plate at the CIC’s 
student-run restaurant in North Charles- 
ton. “We serve it withcandied pecansanda 
whipped goat cheese spiced with berbere, 
aspice from Ethiopia.” 

a chefscholar.wordpress.com 


CONSERVATION 


Tennessee 
SPRING TOLIFE 


“In March, male laurel dace will get these 
bright red bellies and neon yellow fins for 
spawning season,” says Shawna Fix, the 
Tennessee Aquarium’s science coordi- 
nator, who has spent five years studying 


threats to this federally endangered min- 
now that’s found in just three streams on 
aridge north of Chattanooga. A visit to the 
Tiny, but Mighty Important gallery at the 
aquarium offers a hologram display of the 
challenges facing the laurel dace, and you 
can view brook trout and native salaman- 
ders, including a wrinkly-skinned hell- 
bender. Other projects on the roster for 
late spring include astudy on how two en- 
demic salamanders will respond to climate 
change and the release of young Southern 
Appalachian brook trout, Tennessee’s only 
native trout species. 

= tnaqua.org 


GARDEN 


Texas 
SPACE CITY OASIS 


Though situated on an island carved out 
by Sims Bayou just eight miles south of 
downtown Houston, the Houston Botanic 
Garden, which recently opened its gates, 
is anything but isolated. The themed gar- 
dens that make upthe property’s132 acres 
of former golf course illustrate how plants 
connect Houston to the rest of the world. 
“We have cacti, other succulents, banana 
plants, elephant ears, spider lilies, dif- 
ferent palms,” says Brent Moon, the gar- 
den’s horticulture manager. “You feel like 
you’re transported to different regions of 
the world, but these are all plants that do 
well here.” Nearby, the coastal prairie and 
stormwater wetlands collections teach 
about conservation while the culinary gar- 
den, which nods to kitchen gardens from 
the Mediterranean, Asia, Africa, and Cen- 
tral America, yields olives, beans, corn,and 
herbs. Inlate winter and early spring, visit 
to see the colorful bursts of camellias and 
redbud trees. 

u hbg.org 


HOLIDAY 
LJ e @ 
Virginia 
SEALED WITHA KISS 


The community of Valentines, Virginia, 
offers proof that the state is, in fact, for 
lovers. In the 1950s, Valentines postmas- 


ter Willie R. Wright started atradition that 
lasts to this day, when he created heart- 
shaped postmarks for Valentine’s Day. 
“He designed them himself, and he always 
had a special vision for them,” says the 
late postmaster’s wife, Frances D. Wright, 
who is eighty-seven. One mark featured 
dogwood flowers, another lace, another 
a cupid, and all were marked Valentines, 
Virginia 23887. People still visit the post 
office, a tiny white building witha red heart 
on its sign out front, or mail in envelopes 
full of cards to get the special postmark. 
“We’ve had letters come in from every 
state, and from abroad,” Wright says. The 
labor of love continues as the current post- 
master, Kathryn Fajna, readies the rubber 
andink for another flurry of envelopes this 
February 14. To go the extra mile this year 
for a special someone, pop your valentine 
(already addressed, with money for first- 
class postage) into another envelope and 
send it to: Valentines Postmaster, 23 Man- 
ning Drive, Valentines, VA 23887. 

u virginia.org 
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TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Towering sixty feet above H Street in 
D.C.’s Chinatown, the Friendship Arch- 
way commemorates Washington and Bei- 
jing’s status as sister cities. The architect 
Alfred Liu designed the intricate struc- 
ture in the mid-1980s to emulate Ming 
and Qing dynasty gates with cantilevered 
roofs constructed with wooden brackets 


interlocked via the ancient technique of 
dougong;seven thousand brightly colored 
glazed tiles; details hand carved by Chi- 
nese artisans; and more than 270 painted 
dragons. Now, three-plus decades after its 
construction, the archjust got amuch-de- 
served face-lift. “We restored it to how 
it looked before all these years of wear 
and tear,” says Jeffrey Scott of the D.C. 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities 
(CAH). As a companion to the conserva- 
tion, the CAH is producing a podcast this 
spring and will feature an interview with 
Liu about his work and the importance 
of preservation. “As a community, we are 
always looking for ways to advance our 
shared values, and one powerful way we 
do that is through art,” says Washington 
mayor Muriel Bowser, whose office part- 
nered with the CAH to oversee the resto- 
ration. “We are proud toconserve an iconic 
landmark that uplifts and celebrates the 
history and diversity of our city.” 

w dcarts.dc.gov 


West Virginia 
TAPPING POTENTIAL 


Vermont maintains its ranking as the top 
maple syrup producerinthecountry—for 
now. “West Virginia actually hasmorema- 
pletrees than Vermont, anda longer grow- 
ing season,” says Keith Heasley, president 
of the West Virginia Maple Syrup Produc- 
ers Association and himself a proud col- 
lector of the juice from some 1,4.50 taps. 
Warmer weather causes a darker sap, 
which has a robust maple flavor. The sap 
runsin the spring, when producers across 
the state drillinto mature trees and setup 
tubing to catch about two gallons of sap 
per day, per tree. Then it’s off to the sugar 
shacks for some serious concentrating: 
Fifty gallons of sap yield just one gallon of 
syrup. The third weekends in both Febru- 
ary and Marcharedesignated as Mountain 
State Maple Days, and producers across 
the state will open their sugar shacks to 
the public, making it the time, Heasley 
says, “to get your syrup fresh off thestove.” 
=m Wumspa.org 


—Rossi Anastopoulo, Kinsey Gidick, 
Lindsey Liles, and Caroline Sanders 
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G&G Shoot-Out 


South Pittsburg, Tennessee 


On October 31, Garden & Gun hosted its first-ever golf tournament at Sweetens Cove Golf Club to 
celebrate the launch of the newly debuted Sweetens Cove Tennessee Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 
Following the friendly tournament, guests gathered on the grounds for a lively Bourbon Bash 
where cocktails and Southern fare were served and the day's winners were announced. 


PROMOTION 


A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVEN 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 


1, Sweetens Cove architect and founder Rob Collins with managing partner and co-owner Mark Rivers. 

2. Nestled in Tennessee's Sequatchie Valley, Sweetens Cove's award-winning course plays host to eager 
golfers. 3. Morning participants celebrate a winning shot on one of nine challenging holes. 4. An aftemoon 
golfer lines up his perfect putt. 5. Prepared by the local Lee Towery Catering, the evening's tasty selections 
include miniature crab cake “golf balls.” 6. Stitch Golf executive director of marketing Chandler King Venditti 
and her husband, Nick, with CEO Brad King and his wife, Deanna, 7. Overall toumiament winner Chris 
Teichmiller reacts to a thrilling win in the five-team shoot-out. 8. Designed by King-Collins Golf, Sweetens 
Cove is home to one of the most acclaimed golf designs in the country. 9. Sweetens Cove's own Tennessee 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey is on hand for sipping throughout the event. 
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Annual Shoot 

Greensboro, Georgia 


G&G hosted its eighth annual sporting 
clays tournament at Reynolds Lake 
Oconee’s Sandy Creek Sporting Grounds, 
where guests enjoyed a day of shooting 
and Southern hospitality. 

10. G&G cofounder and CEO Rebecca 
Darwin with Marcelo Oliviera, the 
tournament's highest-scoring shooter. 
11. Guests proceed through Sandy 
Creek's exquisite twelve-station, 
100-target sporting clays course. 
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| 2020 
Palmetto Bluff 
Bluffton, South Carolina 


During 2020's Artist in Residence 
program, makers and innovators gathered 


at Palmetto Blutf for workshops, discussions, 
and merriment. 


12. During the final night of his residence, 
Vishwesh Bhatt, the James Beard Award- 
winning chef of Oxford, Mississippi's Snackbar, 
prepares his signature fish and grits with 

okra and crab curry. 13. As February's Artist 

in Residence, North Carolina pitmaster Sam 
Jones leads guests through Carolina BBQ 101, 
an interactive workshop on barbecue basics. 
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ARTIST in 
RESIDENCE 


AT PALMETTO BLUFF 


VISIT PALMETTO BLUFF in Bluffton, SC, for workshops 
and classes hosted by G&G’s favorite featured 
artisans, makers, chefs, and musicians. 


February 
STEPHANIE FEES 


Scratch Pasta Co. 


March 


MANEET CHAUHAN 


Chef, Restaurateur, 
Television Personality, and Author 


April 
DOROTHY SHAIN 


Contemporary Artist and Designer 


May 
ANNIE MORAN 


Painter and Designer 


June 


ANNE THOMPSON BLACKWELL 


Blackwell Botanicals 


July 


CASSANDRA RICHARDSON 
ano CARLENE BROWNER 


BR Design Co. 


PALMETTOBLUFFARTIST.COM 


CASSANDRA RICHARDSON 
AND CARLENE BROWNER, 
BR DESIGN CO. 


August 
RICHARD PATRICK 


Cathead Distillery 


September 


QUINTIN MIDDLETON 


Middleton Made Knives 


October 
BROOKS REITZ 


Chef, Restaurateur, 
and Entrepreneur 


November 


ERIC MCKAY ano 
PATRICK MURTAUGH 


Hardywood Brewing Co. 


December 


ELISABETH CONNOLLY 
Elisabeth Rose 
and Aesthet 
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A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


BLOWING ROCK 
North Carolina 


Overlooking the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, the idyllic town of 
Blowing Rock offers breathtaking 
views, stylish lodging, award- 
winning restaurants, spas, 

shops, and more. 


BlowingRock.com 
877.750.4636 


VISIT NORTH CAROLINA 


The mountain ridges, twinkling 
cities, and meandering 
coastlines of North Carolina 

are calling. When you visit, do 
your part by wearing a mask and 
keeping your distance. 


CountOnMeNC.org 
1.800.VISITNC 


FRESHFIELDS VILLAGE 
South Carolina 


Experience the joys of 
Freshfields Village, one of 
Charleston's most unique 
retreats. Here you'll find 
unrivaled fashion, cuisine, and 
amenities, all against a relaxed 
Lowcountry backdrop. 


FreshfieldsVillage.com 
843.768.6419 


COROLLA 
North Carolina 


Amid the Currituck Outer Banks 
in Corolla, North Carolina, 
experience the tranquil beaches, 
legendary wild horses, storied 
historical sites, rich wildlife, and 
fine accommodations that await. 


CorollaNC.com 
252.435.2947 
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VISIT US IN CHARLESTON IN THE DEWBERRY HOTEL 
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ENDOF THELINE 


BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Play Ball! 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM SPRING ON THE DIAMOND 


t’s coming on spring-training time 
in Florida. Backintheseventies and 
eighties, my sportswriting heyday, 
1 would be down there every year 
inall those out-of-the-waytowns like 
Dunedin, Lakeland, Bradenton, Fort 
Myers. remember theoranges, best 
lever ate, from the roadside stands 
that were everywhere, and I remember 
hurtling along the interstate in my rental 
car, ninety miles an hour in and out of traf- 
fic, keeping up with Reggie Jackson. 

Wherever it was that Reggie andI drove 
to, we found Pirates there. I knew Pirates. 
“Hey Dock,” I said, for one of the Pirates 
present was Dock Ellis (who pitched a no- 
hitter under the influence of LSD), and I 
figured he and Reggie (who said of ahome 
run he hit in Boston, “It was an insurance 
run, so | hit it to the Prudential Building”) 
might want to cut up some touches. 

Nope. You would have thought I had 
walked into a saloon with Sitting Bull and 
announced, in a chipper ain’t-it-a-small- 
world sort of voice, “Look who’s here, Bull— 
it’s General Custer!” 

The last time Reggie and Dock had 
crossed paths, Dock had thrown a pitch 
that Reggie annihilated: the longest home 
run ever hit in an All-Star game. The next 
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time they faced each other, Dock threw a 
pitch that hit Reggie in the face. 

“Baseball,” the famously amiable Ernie 
Banks of the Cubs once said, “is a game of 
relaxed skills, but you have to have a cer- 
tain amount of hate to do well.” 

I don’t cover baseball anymore, but I’ve 
kept a world of clippings and notes from 
those days. Here’s a much cozier spring 
training story, related by Joe Falls in the 
Sporting News. In 1957 the New York Gi- 
ants traded the old knuckleballer Hoyt 
Wilhelm for the Cardinals first baseman 
Whitey Lockman. 

The Giants were training in Phoenix, the 
Cardinals in St. Petersburg. So the Lock- 
man family and the Wilhelms loaded up 
theirrespective cars and settled in forlong 
drives. In Dallas, the Wilhelms stopped at 
atrafficlight. I'll let Falls tell youwhat hap- 
pened next: 


Mrs. Wilhelm looked out the 
windowand gasped. 

“Isn’t that Whitey and Shirley in 
that othercar?” 

It sure was. The Wilhelms waved 
them down and, incredible as it 
seems, the two families visited on 
that Dallas street. 


Wilhelm’s knuckler, astonishingly, kept 
himonthe mound tillhewasamonth shyof 
fifty years old. | never wrote astory about 
the knuckleball, but my files reveal a lot of 
research onit.| would have quoted Jimmy 
Cannon from1953:“Theknuckleball John- 
ny Lindell throws resembles an obese moth 
that has spent the winterin areefer smok- 
er’scloset andis ableto fly without wings.” 

Anobese moth! 

Aknuckleballis easy on apitcher’s arm, 
but hard on a catcher. “I’d rather catch 
diphtheria,” said Smoky Burgess. 

“A knuckleball toils not, neither does it 
spin.” My own line. Found it on a scrap of 
paper just now. | have worked it in some- 
where at last. 

Spinbeing the key toaknuckleball, don’t 
you know: It is released with such minimal 
rollover that the zephyrs set it dancing. A 
“dipsy-doo delivery” iswhat any number of 
baseball writers have called the knuckleball 
over the years. Leo Durocher claimed that 
the arm of a knuckleballer named Fred- 
die Fitzsimmons “was so crooked that he 
literally could not reach down and pick 
something up. He had to bend from the 
knees....To put aslittlestrainon hisarmas 
possible, he only pitched once a week, and 
even then his arm would drawup, inning by 
inning, until you could see his hand disap- 
pear up his sleeve.” 

Bit of astretcher there, Leo. Figurative, 
maybe. Bob Apodaca, who pitched for the 
Mets in the mid-seventies, had this to say 
about arm disappearance: 

“If you throw and feel something differ- 
ent, you got these automatic antennaethat 
goup. You grab for the ball real quick....You 
know how your arm is supposed to react, 
and when it doesn’t react like it should, you 
say, ‘Oh, please come back, please come 
back.” Apodacaretired at thirty-one. 

It will sort you out, the game of baseball. 
One spring training when Sparky Ander- 
son was managing the Tigers, hediscussed 
a pitcher named Terry Leach, aseasoned 
veteran trying to catch on with Detroit at 
age forty-one. Little too same-old, Sparky 
suggested: “Terry Leach reminds me of... 
Terry Leach.” 
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